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The 


Italian Opera Season 


La Scala, Milan: or What’s in a Name ? 


Performances at La Scala are paradoxically at the same time repre- 
sentative and unrepresentative of opera in Italy today. They are un- 
representative in that they are magnificently rehearsed, the ensemble 
is often better than the solo singing, the emphasis is on the music rather 
than on the performers, and the audience, harsh as elsewhere in Italy 
in its attitude towards what is bad, is hardly less frigid when confronted 
with something good. On the other hand they are representative in 
that the standard inherited frora the past is enormously high (even higher 
perhaps in retrospect than it was at the time) and very much remembered 
by the various performers, and that singers who are capable of the worst 
flights of vulgarity elsewhere give of their best in a spirit of self-dedication 
here in this premier theatre of Italy. In a word, a performance at the 
Scala is usually treated as an occasion and not just as an ordinary affair. 
This is the only regular European opera season which is carried out on 
Festival lines—that is to say that each production is prepared for a 
limited number of performances which are not repeated later as in a 
normal repertory season without extra rehearsal. Leading singers are 
engaged for short periods only and, though they are likely to sing with 
the same casts in other Italian opera houses and so are familiar with each 
other’s work, in no sense are they part of a Sca/a company ; a few are 
under more or less permanent contract and can sing elsewhere only 
with permission, but the majority sing no more than a single role (four 
or five performances) during any given season. What is permanent of 
course is the basis of the company—the magnificent orchestra, the 
chorus, the stage staff, and the personnel in charge of the impressive 
technical equipment. What is the result in the first five productions 
of this season ? H. 
Boris Godounov (December 27), La Bohéme (December 28). 

Boris was the second performance of the current Scala season and 
my first at the restored theatre: also something of a disappointment. 
The Scala settings by Benois were over-ornate and represented an 
Italian approach to Slav architecture : Wakhevitch’s at Covent Garden 
are much more in keeping with the work. The production by Dobrowen 
was magnificent with spectacular crowd effects in the true Scala tradition, 
every member of the chorus for example in the Coronation scene being 
dressed in a different costume (there must have been at least a couple 
of hundred of them). However, some of the effect was lost as they were 
arranged on a series of grand stands and remained static most of the time. 
There were many additional points for disagreement : the first Pimen 
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scene for instance inexplicably preceded the Coronation scene, and, as 
is customary on the continent, the Kromy Forest scene was given before 
Boris’s death. Other infelicities included two devices of which | 
thought Covent Garden had the monopoly : erratic lighting, including a 
complete black out and a green spot-light on Boris in the middle of the 
Coronation scene, and a platform in the front of the stage (as for Welitsch 
in Bohéme) on to which Christoff stepped to sing the Coronation mono- 
logue. Christoff was less impressive singing the title part in Italian 
than he had been in Russian at Covent Garden; whether this was because 
at Covent Garden he stood head and shoulders above what was after 
all a fairly mediocre cast, whereas at the Scala he was surrounded by 
artists whose general standard was high I am not prepared to say. 
Modesti as Pimen was outstanding, with a firm young bass voice 
beautifully used; Arié was a very good Varlaam but his voice sounded 
smaller than I had anticipated; Barbieri was a sumptuous Marina 
vocally and histrionically, and Picchi a strained Dmitri. It was just 
like old times to see Nessi, Ticozzi and Cravcenco in supporting parts. 
The orchestra under Dobrowen was beyond reproach—surely he is 
one of the best of contemporary operatic conductors. 

The Bohéme performance fell far short of my expectations in most 
respects. Poggi, the Rudolfo, showed continued vocal decline, 
Carosio, never my idea of a Mimi, indulged in a superabundance of 
chest notes, Noni was a vivacious but shrill Musetta, Silveri’s Marcello 
had lost much of its former sparkle ; and it was left to the young bass 
Siepi (Colline) to arouse my enthusiasm. He displayed a superb voice 
and a most original conception of the part, seeming to be almost in love 
with Mimi himself! The production set out to be ‘different’ ; we saw 
the student’s attic from the roof tops as it were, Benoit, Mimi and the 
Bohemians making their entrance from an adjoining room in full view 
of the audience several seconds betore they are actually due on the 
stage. De Sabata raced through the first two acts at a great pace (the 
intervals were longer by far than the acts themselves) and seemed to 
purge the whole score of any semblance of sentimentality. H.D.R. 
Falstaff (January 18), Puritani (January 19), Raskolnikov (january 21 

This Falstaff was the last of the four scheduled in the regular sub- 
scription series. It had a very strong cast headed by Stabile, and was 
conducted by de Sabata, the main hope in the Scala’s effort to regain 
its pre-war supremacy. The scenery was agreeable but ordinary, the 
production traditional (in the best sense of the word) but not distinguished 
for imagination, and neither Fenton nor Nanetta (Francesco Albanese 
and Alda Noni) was in the least able to do justice to the magic and the 
rapture of their music. On the other hand, the precision of singers and 
orchestra was something uncanny, and Sabata’s unhurried and yet 
quickly moving tempi culminated in the final fugue in one of the most 
exhilarating experiences I have had in the theatre for a long while. 
Silveri was a capital Ford, and Renata Tebaldi, Jolanda Gardino and 
Fedora Barbieri a remarkably good trio of wives. Giuseppe Ness! 
(Bardolfo) and Cesare Siepi (Pistola) were brilliant dramatically as well as 


musically, and Stabile was as genial, as accurate, as clearly audible, and 
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Act I, scene 3 of ‘I Puritani’ at La Scala 


as hard to imitate in this huge theatre as he had been at the Cambridge 
Theatre or the Stoll. So much of this performance was really excellent 
that one wondered if it was the size of the house which prevented the 
last refinements of humour from coming over to the audience. All was 
well on the stage, the orchestra played beautifully, and much of the 
performance, as one would expect from de Sabata, had the authentic 
magic of greatness; rarely in fact can Falstaff himself have had a more 
sympathetically contrived frame. Yet, somewhere along the line, 
something of the wit had evaporated. 

I Puritani was carried over from last year and this revival was some- 
thing I had looked forward to eagerly, only to be more than a little 
disappointed by the opera in the theatre. It is fair to say that the pro- 
duction was prosaic; after all a convention that is outdated must be 
presented with real conviction if it is to be acceptable to a modern 
audience and here an imaginative producer is of the highest value. It 
also cannot be denied that Margherita Carosio is out of place in this role, 
however great her command of the stage and of vocal pathos in less 
technically exacting music. In her performance there was none of the 
dazzling brilliance that the role of Elvira demands, and many of the 
more elaborate coloratura passages were not sung exactly as prescribed 
by Bellini in the score. On the positive side there was some very decent 
singing by Silveri as Riccardo, Elvira’s rejected Puritan suitor, and by 
Siepi as her uncle. This was the middle performance of seven in seven 
days (including one dress rehearsal) for Siepi, and certainly at moments 
he sounded a little tired : but it is a noble voice—his Io mi chiamo Pistola 
the day before had shaken even the Scala auditorium—and in this opera 
Cinta di fori was one of the memorable moments of the evening. 
The revival was mainly occasioned one was told by the availability of 
the excellent Eugene Conley, who has been the most applauded of this 
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year’s Scala tenors. Certainly his top notes are quite exceptional for 
ease, clarity, accuracy, and beauty of sound, and for him they are an 
integral part of the musical line, not excrescences on it. Nor was this 
the whole story as the rest of his singing was musical and nicely finished, 
confirming the view formed after hearing his Duke at Covent Garden 
last year that this is the most promising tenor of his type who has appeared 
since the war ended. 1 believe that much more will be heard of Conley, 
and experience in big opera houses may easily place him in the very front 
rank of present day tenors. May we plead that some of that experience 
shall be gained at Covent Garden in front of the British public ? 

Bellini’s simplicity of style amounts at its best to genius, but it is too 
often companioned by his fatal dramatic naiveté. There are a few 
dramatic strokes in Puritani—the sound of Elvira’s voice offstage as she 
interrupts the stage action with the beginning of Son vergin vezzosa is one 
of them—but even such scenes as this, or the exquisite QOwi a voce, 
perhaps the most beautiful and most purely musical of all nineteenth 
century mad scenes, require to be integrated to the drama if they 
are to achieve a genuine dramatic as well as a musical effect. One 
was throughout the opera excited by the lyrical beauty of the music, 
but at the same time exasperated by its lack of direction and its aimless 
relationship with the drama. 

Much has been heard lately of the Swiss composer Heinrich 
Sutermeister. Naturally, for an Englishman the chance of hearing 
one of his operas was likely to occur only abroad, and so one thought 
oneself doubly fortunate to see the final rehearsal and first performance at 
the Scala of Raskolnikov. These two hearings confirmed all one had 
been told of his orchestral dexterity, but also destroyed any illusion 
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that here perhaps was an operatic composer of imagination ard import- 
ance, more particularly since his admirers claim that this is his best 
Raskolnikov is not an effective piece on the stage, nor is 
More sinister than 
Sutermeister’s 


score to date. 
it at all a successful adaption of Dostoievsky’s novel. 
that is what it appears to reveal about the composer. 
scheme for this opera is pretentious, and that quality makes its presence 
felt throughout its musical course. This pretentiousness sometimes 
conflicts badly with his sense of drama, and it is not to the composer’s 
credit that it is the drama which invariably loses. Raskolnikov is provided 
with a singing a/ter ego, with whom he communes at moments of crisis ; 
this is all very well when the scene is laid in his own room, but disastrous 
when he is making up his mind to murder the old money-lender. The 
intended climax is slowed down by a long declamatory duet on the 
subject of To be or not to be. One quite sees that this aspect of the hero’s 
character is vitally important : but if ever there was a case where music 
might have come into its own in this adaptation of a great novel it is 
surely exactly in the portrayal of Raskolnikov’s doubts and sudden mad 
resolutions. As here revealed, Sutermeister seems to have a certain 
small-scale ingenuity in finding instrumental combinations and musical 
patterns to represent for instance the sound of a merry-go-round in action : 
but he appears unable to take the next step and his material remains 
background music. In this particular instance, the merry-go-round 
music accompanied the scene of Raskolnikov’s encounter with the old 
money-lender, and also her offstage murder referred to above : but its 
unvaried insistence quite failed (to this listener at any rate) to produce 
a tragic effect, and what set out to have cosmic implications succeeded 
only in being a rackety bore. The most dramatic moment of the score 
was the interlude before the last scene in which music heard before was 
treated with force and economy to produce the tension which was so 


very lacking for the remainder of the evening. It was soon succeeded 
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by what appeared to be an endless and for the most part unaccompanied 
scene for offstage chorus and tenor and soprano on stage which did not 
detract from the merits of the interlude although it made a thoroughly 
dreary ending to the opera. 

Dobrowen, who directed the premiére (in Stockholm), was again both 
conductor and producer, and gave (in the presence of the composer and 
his librettist-brother) what one presumes was an authentic preformance. 
Mirto Picchi was Raskolnikov: the role is taxing and difficult and not 
often grateful to sing, but it is possible that a more dominating personality 
would have given a much-needed lift to the whole performance. Franca 
Duval (making her Scala debut) was Sonia, lovely to look at but dull 
and uninspired to listen to. Raphael Arié was excellent as Marmeladov 
and seems to be a promising singer with a large and telling voice. 
Palombini had her effective moments as Raskolnikov’s mother, but 
Gardino could not make much of the very unrewarding role of Mrs. 
Marmeladov. Giuseppe Modesti did what he could with the role of 
Raskolnikov’s second self, which was not very interesting, though 
infinitely more so than that of Rasumichin, the hero’s friend, which is 
written for a speaking actor, and so is most effectively cut off from com- 
munication with the other characters of the opera. 

No one pretends to judge a performance from the first of two dress 
rehearsals. That was all 1 saw of Samson et Dalila, the sixth opera of the 
Scala season, but it was enough to show the vitalising effect Sabata can 
have on a score that has begun to show signs of age. This was in no 
sense stunt conducting but an example of a really constructive approach 
tomusic. The orchestra was a joy to listen to, and the exquisite playing in 
soft passages did not prevent some full-blooded climaxes, any more than 
the attention to detail obscured the fine over-all line of the phrasing. 
Barbieri was the Dalila: one wonders how often an audience is allowed 
to hear the ravishing mezza voce in which she sang this rehearsal. Ramon 
Vinay (Samson) decided to sing the Mill scene with full voice and showed 
exactly the same impressive qualities as he had last year in the same 
house as Otello. This is a very heavy voice indeed, with much more 
than a hint still remaining of its baritonal origin. What distinguishes 
Vinay from many of his colleagues is his thoroughly musical approach 
to what he sings. His considerable ability in the projection of drama and 
the passionate sincerity of his singing combined in this scene with Sabata’s 
beautifully controlled direction to produce a really fine and moving 
effect. One awaits his first performance of Otello in England almost as 
eagerly as one does Sabata’s : presumably they will coincide. : 

As a postscript to these Scala performances was one at Brescia of 
Bohéme to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of Puccini’s death. 
This employed a local orchestra, a young conductor (Fulvio Vernizzi), 
some young singers (amongst them a most promising tenor, Alfredo 
Vernetti), a veteran (Biasini) and a star. The performance itself was 
lively and vigorous ; its virtues were musical and its vices only those of 


Left : Vinay, Barbieri and de Sabata take a curtain-call at La Scala after 
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Opposite : Teatro Grande, Brescia, the 
* Sala del Ridotto’ 

Right: Pederzini as Fedora at the 
Teatro dell’ Opera, Rome. 


inexperience, so that what one heard 
and saw was notat all the tradition- 
ally rough Italian provincial perfor- 
mance. Renata Tebaldi was the star 
attraction. It was interesting to note 
the change in the general attitude 
towards this fine young singer as 
compared with last year: it now 
seems to be evident to the Italian 
public that she is their best soprano 
(see BALLET AND OPERA, March and 
August 1949). What is quite clear is 
that this is an extraordinary gifted 
soprano, comparable with the great 
singers of the past for beauty of 
voice, and for skill in its use. Her ' 
Mimi was astonishingly well sung 
and her radiant voice and stage 
presence were remarkable enough 
in themselves to produce that sense of gratitude in the listener which 
occurs spontaneously in the presence of any great performance. 

The name of Tebaldi brings one back to the Scala, as it is with that 
company that we hope she will visit England in the autumn of this year. 
Make no mistake about it, no Latin audience is content with a name, and 
that holds good for the Scala as well as for any of its artists. Here far less 
than in any other European operatic centre I have visited since the war 
does there exist the feeling that rehabilitation is at an end. On the 
contrary, the lack of complacency at the Scala on the part of either 
management or audience is quite astonishing—and very refreshing. H. 


The Operas scheduled for the remainder of the Scala season comprise : 
Lodoiska (Cherubini), L’Orso Re (Ferrari-Trecate) & Peter and the Wolf 
(Prokoviev), Aida, Tosca, The Ring, I/ Campiello (Wolf-Ferrari), Kowan- 
tschina (Moussorgsky), I/ Nazzareno (Perosi) & Stabat Mater (Palestrina), 
Mose, Francesca da Rimini, Sylphides & Schthérézade & Sleeping Beauty, 
L’ Allegra Brigata (Malipiero) & La Giara (Casella), Paris Opera Ballets, 
The Magic Flute, Ariadne auf Naxos & La Collina (Peragallo), Don 
Pasquale. , 


Teatro dell’ Opera, Rome 


The general impression of the three performances I heard at Rome 
was that the standard in this theatre is quite provincial. Artists do not seem 
to extend themselves, on subscription nights audiences arrive late 
and chatter loudly, the female element is more concerned in displaying 
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the latest fashions than in listening to the music, little enthusiasm is 
displayed by the lower parts of the house, and curtain calls are only 
kept going by a very obvious claque. 

Fedora (December 30). The best feature of this performance was the 
conducting of Bellezza who obviously believed in and loved the score. 
Pederzini in the title part still showed signs that she once had heen a 
very fine Fedora, but there was evidence of vocal strain; Masini as 
Loris sobbed his heart out and indulged in all the idiotic tricks of the 
‘ favourite ’ tenor ; Dado as de Seriex was routine ; and the production 
creaked with age. Manon Lescaut (January 1). The orchestral accomp- 
animent under Santini for this opera was the most uninspired and slovenly 
I heard in Italy. Carla Castellani as Manon, substituting at short notice 
for the indisposed Caniglia, sang well but her small stature was against 
her ; Annaloro, the des Grieux, displayed a hard metallic voice and seemed 
incapable of singing below mezzo-forte; Borriello was deadly dull as 
Lescaut ; and Tomei as Geronte reversed the usual order of things to 
give a performance that was vocally uncouth and dramatically benevolent. 
The performance of I/ Barbiere di Siviglia (January 4) had a good conductor 
in the person of Oliviero De Fabritiis and a first rate Basilio in Giulio 
Neri. Gobbi (Figaro), who had delighted me so much a few days earlier 
as Wozzeck, played the role on this occasion of the idol of the Rome 
public, more particularly its female section, and forsook the paths of 
good taste more than once. Schipa was the Almaviva, and though he 
scrambled some of the more florid passages, his style, like Stabile’s, 
remains an object lesson to all the younger generation of singers. De 
Taranto was a good but rather stolid Bartolo, and Rosina was sung by 
a young and comely soprano, Giuseppina Arnaldi, whose coloratura 
technique and shrill voice wrought havoc with the Queen of the Night’s 
second aria which she unwisely chose for the lesson scene. The produc- 
tion, like the rest I witnessed in Rome, was negative in quality. H.D.R. 


Teatro San Carlo, Naples 
Worzeck (December 31 

It has been said that Wozzeck always carries its audience “ because 
it is the truest piece of real life that has been set upon the operatic stage— 
Wozzeck and Marie impressing themselves upon the hearer’s thoughts 
as types of the average man and woman.” This, added to the fact that 
the work shows two individuals struggling in vain against their environ- 
ment and being carried inexorably towards the final catastrophe, accounts 
no less for the success of the work than does Berg’s music, so brilliantly 
wedded to the dramatic action. 

An intensive study of the musical form of each act had, I thought, 
fully prepared me for a complete understanding of the score, but such 
is the power of the stage action in for example the scene between Wozzeck 
and the Doctor in Act I that I scarcely noticed there was a passacaglia 
in progress, while the poignancy of Marie’s great scene in the third 
act was such that the fact that a theme and seven variations and a fugue 
formed the orchestral accompaniment virtually escaped my attention— 
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Luigi Fort (the Captain), Tito Gobbi (Wozzeck) and Mario Petri (the Doctor). 


which is exactly what Berg wanted as far as the listener is concerned. 
Certainly, concert performances and broadcasts from the continent had 
in some way prepared one for the impact of this work, but it is not 
until one has the opportunity of seeing it in the theatre that one can 
appreciate the full measure of its power and drama. In more than fifteen 
vears of opera-going I have never spent such an absorbing evening in an 
opera house, nor have I ever emerged feeling so completely shattered 
emotionally and physically. 

The recent Naples performances were not the first in Italy, for Tullio 
Serafin had with great courage included this opera in the short season 
of c mtemporary opera he arranged at the Rome Opera House in the 
autumn of 1942 ; on that occasion it was produced by Aurel Millos with 
scenery and costumes designed by Stefano Pekary, and Tito Gobbi 
and Gabriella Gatti in the two chief roles. At the San Carlo the excellent 
sets and costumes were designed by Caspar Neher and they seemed far 
more in keeping with Berg’s own ideas for this opera than were those 
designed for the Rome production, if one can judge from photographs 
of the latter (see BALLET AND OPERA, May 1949). The conductor, Karl 
Bohm, and the producer, Oscar I ritz Schuh, were allowed ample 
rehearsal time by the San Carlo authorities and Bohm achieved wonders 
with the San Carlo orchestra, which when all is said and done is not 
considered one of the best in Italy. 

Wozzeck was sung by Gobbi, whose great intelligence in the part 
came as something of a surprise and caused me to reconsider my judg- 
ment of his artistic merits. That most exquisite of present day os 
Suzanne Danco, was rather too refined to portray quite satisfactorily 
the sluttish figure that is Marie. The three tenor roles, the Drum Major, 
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the Captain and Andres were taken by Hans Beirer, Luigi Fort and 
Petre Munteanu respectively, the last named in particular coping with 
his part in a most musicianly and sympathetic manner. The Doctor 
of the fine young bass Mario Petri was dramatically the high spot of 
the evening, and I shall never forget his tall gaunt figure and the revolting 
and frightening leer he gave the Captain as he warned him of his 
impending apoplectic fit. Dmitri Lopato as the apprentice who preaches 
the mock sermon in the beer garden was outstanding among the minor 
characters, and Edmea Limberti offered a sharply etched study of 
Margreth, Marie’s neighbour. 

Some hostility was shown to the work by the first night audience, 
but the audiences for the second and third performances, although 
much smaller, were extremely enthusiastic, greeting singers, orchestra 
and especially conductor with long ovations. My only regret about 
this Woxzeck was that | arrived in Naples too late to hear more than one 
performance! | left Naples however convinced that of the many duties 
the Covent Garden Opera Trust has to fulfil to the opera public, an 
early production of Wozzeck is one of the most urgent. 

1 was lucky enough while in Naples to attend a_ rehearsal of 
Leoncavallo’s Zayd. This promised to be a most interesting production, 
and is just the sort of work, an unhackneyed verismo opera, which the 
Italians do superbly well. Favero, Prandelli and Tagliabue were the 
singers, providing even at rehearsal some of the best singing | heard 
in Italy, and Ghione was the impassioned conductor. H. D. R. 
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The Neglect of 
Tchaikovsky 


by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


In the operatic world, as in the somewhat similar world of big business, 
there are mysteries which will always puzzle the layman. How is it, 
for instance, that, nearly five years after the war, we are still denied the 
chance of seeing a Tchaikovsky opera? During the war, and im- 
mediately afterwards, three things leapt into popularity with the English 
public : ballet, opera and the music of Tchaikovsky. It was no surprise, 
therefore, to find the Sadler’s Wells Ballet scoring one of its greatest 
successes with a revival of the full-length S/eeping Beauty (of which, 
previously, only a much abridged version had been current). 
Tchaikovsky’s operas, however, are still surrounded, in this country, 
by a wall of silence; if it were not for the B.B.C. we should scarcely be 
aware of their existence. , 

The truth is that opera was Tchaikovsky’s earliest passion, and that 
he went on writing operas throughout his creative life : ten of them as 
compared with six symphonies and four concertos. Nor is he one of 
those composers, like Schubert, whose operas, whatever incidental 
beauties they may contain, are plainly hopeless on the stage. Certainly 
the ten operas are a very mixed lot; the first two the composer himself 
destroyed, and some of the others, such as The Maid of Orleans, could 
hardly be revived today except as curiosities. But two of the series, 
Eugene Onegin and The Queen of Spades, have shown that they possess a 
powerful and enduring fascination. It is insular ignorance to regard 
them as interesting failures, or even as obscure local successes. In 
Russia their great popularity has not only survived the Revolution but 
positively increased : Tatiana is now the beloved heroine of the factory, 
as formerly of the drawing-room ; though gambling and superstition 
are ofthcially frowned upon, Hermann and the ghost of the Countess 
have lost nothing of their glamour. Outside Russia, also, these two operas 
are widely known : Onegin was a favourite role of Battistini (he sang it 
at Covent Garden with Destinn in 1906); while in Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland and Sweden, both these works lie only just outside the 
standard repertory. 

It is certainly with these two Pushkin operas that we must make a 
beginning in England (and I am not forgetting the few Sadler’s W ells 
performances of Onegin, before the war; rather poorly produced, it is 
true, but distinguished by the Tatiana of Joan Cross). That Eugene Onegin 
is the best of Tchaikovsky’s operas is agreed; but Gerald Abraham, in the 
long and extremely valuable chapter which he contributed to the 
Tchaikovsky volume published in 1945 by Lindsay Drummond, dissents 
from the generally accepted view that The Oucen of Spades stands next in 
merit. ‘By no ‘means Tchaikovsky’s second best opera,’ he says 
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severely, leaving us to infer that he finds at least “vo other operas to be 
worthier candidates for that honour. But whichare they ? All the others 
receive from Professor Abraham still rougher handling, with the solitary 
exception of Vakula the Smith (also known as The Caprices of Oxana). 

Now, though we may agree in finding Vaka/a full of finely wrought 
music, this work has the disadvantage of belonging to that knock- 
about-farcical-magical category of which we have lately had too much, 
especially from Central Europe. Is there not something depressing in the 
prospect of yet another folk opera full of people giving other people 
drubbings, a devil hiding in a sack, three other characters hiding in three 
other sacks, a pair of comic old rascals blundering about in the dark, and 
so on? It’s all very well for scholars in their libraries to point out 
interesting whole-tone harmonies and typical Ukrainian national colouring; 
with so much hubbub on the stage, even the finest workmanship is liable 
to be obscured. It is indeed rather curious that Tchaikovsky should 
have been inspired by Gogol’s wild fantasy, which lay a little off what 
he recognised as his true path in opera: in l’aku/a, he approaches the 


In 1940 > Messel was commissioned to design ‘ The Queen of Spades’ 
for Sadler’ ells, but the product 

, , P 7 ; ; 
made for the costumes and the models for the sets still exist ; and the latter have 
been photographe d 0) Edward Mandinian to illustrate this article. Messel also 
designed the recent film of ‘The Queen of Spades,’ but treated it quite differently. 
Below : The Public Garden. Right : The Ballroom. 
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style of the Nationalists (Rimsky-Korsakov actually set the same 
story in his Christmas Eve). ‘Tchaikovsky was a remarkably clear-sighted 
critic of his own work; he knew precisely what he needed in opera. 
Fantastic subjects, in his opinion, belonged to ballet rather than to 
opera. In 1892 he wrote to Taneiev: * I’ve always tried to choose 
subjects in which the characters are real living people, feeling as I do.’ 
\nd in the following vear he wrote to a librettist: ‘I cannot write 
music with love and enthusiasm for any subject, however effective, if 
the characters do not compel my lively sympathy, if | do not love 


them, pity them, as living people love and p/f) In general, I avoid 
foreign subjects, since | know and embrace only the Russian man, the 
Russian girl or woman. Medieval dukes and knights and ladies captivate 
my imagination but not my fear’. The curious thing is this: that, 
seeing so clearly wherein lay his strength and his weakness, he so 


frequently failed to take his own advice. 

Thus, in 1878 he struck (as never again) the true vein, the ideal subject, 
in Exgene Onegin; the very next year we find him tackling a subject chock- 
full of ‘medieval dukes and knights,’ namely The Maid of Orleans. 
Similarly, towards the end of his career, he found, in The Queen of Spades, 
a highly sympathetic theme ; but again, a year later, he sets the one- 
act lo/anta, which takes place in fifteenth century Provence, with a 
Duke of Burgundy, a King and a Count among the cast. The composer 
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Oliver Messel’s model for the setting of the Countess’s bedroom. Photo Edward 


who could enter into the hearts of the impulsively emotional Tatiana, 
the youthful poet Lenski, the haunted and hysterical gambler Hermann, 
could make nothing of these mail-clad figures from the distant past. 

From a coarsely theatrical point of view, it is possible to find fault 
with Eugene Onegin. The curtains to both the first and the last acts have 
been called ineffective. In the first act, Tatiana, having received from 
Onegin a coldly discreet reply to her written avowal of passion, * gives 
him a long imploring look, and rising mechanically goes off, leaning 
on him for support,’ while the distant chorus of country girls repeat 
their fresh and charming A major song. In the last act the situation is 
reversed. Tatiana, now a great lady of St. Petersburg, has sorrowtully 
repulsed Onegin, who * rushes distracted from the room.’ Conventional 
opera-goers have been disconcerted by this ending: a love duet, they 
feel, must lead either to mutual surrender—or, at the very least, to the 
suicide of the unhappy lover. Tchaikovsky himself, aware of the quiet, 
unsophisticated nature of his work, insisted on calling it, not an opera, 
but simply ‘lyrical scenes.” For us, its unconventionality (from the 
operatic point of view) is one of its principal charms. Now that a 
good deal of Russian literature and drama, especially the plays of Tchehov, 
have become more familiar to us, we are readier to see the point of the 
quiet ending, to accept the pathos of a passion discovered too late, ot 
a hopeless situation accepted in all sincerity for what it is. 

It is strange how the shadow of Tchehov seems to cast itself over this 
1878 opera based on a poem of the 1830’s. We feel it at once in the first 
scene, when the curtain rises on Mme. Larina’s overgrown garden, and 
the voices of the two girls are heard, as the light begins to fade, floating 
out from the house in an old-fashioned sentimental duet ; Mme. Larina is 
making jam with the help of the nurse, and the sound of the music 
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reminds her of her youth, when she adored the novels of Richardson. 
(‘ Ah, Grandison ! Ah, Richardson !’ she sighs—though these names can 
mean little to the nurse: another Tchehovian touch!). This gentle, 
elegiac, back-water atmosphere is perfectly evoked in the first two acts 
of the opera. Not all the score rises to the splendid eloquence of the 
Letter Scene ; but it never fails to convey the feeling and the mood. How 
effectively, for instance, Mme. Larina’s simple country ‘ hop,’ with the 
well-known Valse and the Couplets sung in Tatiana’s honour by the old 
French tutor (Tchehov again !), is contrasted with the stately reception 
in Prince Gremin’s Palace, where, years afterwards, Onegin meets Tatiana 
transformed into a brilliant hostess. The D flat major passage accom- 
pany ing her entry in this scene, with the clarinet theme marked con dolcexza 
ed eleganza, conveys the very essence of social grace and fine manners. 
Those who saw Bruno Walter’s revival in Berlin about 1929, recall the 
exquisite charm and distinction of Maria Ivogiin’s performance at this 
moment. Professor Abraham quotes this passage as an instance of 
Tchaikovsky confiding all the essential music to the orchestra, with the 
voice parts simply patched on, and points out that Tchaikovsky had been 
to Bayreuth the previous year. But it is surely less of Wagner than of 
Verdi that such passages remind us : for re ag of the scenes in the 


first act of La J raviata and the last act ot Un Ballo in Maschera in which 
hero and heroine carry on a flowing conversation against a background 
of dance music. The D flat theme is virtually a slow valse ; and even 


in such a passage as the D minor theme at the beginning of the Letter 
Scene, the orchestral writing, though not cast in a dance rhythm, 
maintains a flowing lyrical simplicity which allows the voice parts to 
develop fragmentary counter-melodies of their own: an effect quite ditfer- 
ent from the declamatory phrases, against a symphonic web of Leit- 
motives, which we find in Wagner. However, in Tchaikovsky, as in 
Verdi, the big emotional moments are almost invariably entrusted to 
the voice. Like most of the Russians, Tchaikovsky showed great 
feeling for the voice ; in these two operas, both Tatiana and Lisa make 
splendid roles for a lyrical dramatic soprano, Lenski is most grateful 
for a lyrical tenor, and Hermann very effective for the somewhat heavier 
and more dramatic type of tenor. Onegin’s own music is less telling, 
doubtless because the composer could not wholly project himself into 
the character of a supercilious man of fashion. ‘1 loved Tatiana,’ he 
said, ‘and was terribly indignant with Onegin, who seemed to me a 
cold, heartless coxcomb ’; when, in the middle of his work on the opera 
he himself received an avowal of 
love from an unknown girl, his 
determination not to emulate 
Onegin seems positively to have 
encouraged his fatal decision to 
plunge into marriage. At any rate, 
in later years he used to offer some 

Messel’s model for i the Barrack Scene. 

Photo Edward Mandinian 














such explanation of his incomprehensibly toolish behaviour. 

Eugene Onegin encountered some initial prejudice because of the un- 
avoidable changes made in a favourite Russian classic which many 
listeners must have known by heart ; thus we find Turgenev (though he 
admired the music) complaining to Tolstoy of the poverty of the libretto. 
In time, however, these objections were silenced, not only by the beauty 
of the music, but by the evident sincerity and truth of its sentiment— 
above all, by the almost ideal delineation of Pushkin’s Tatiana. But the 
libretto which Modest, the composer’s brother, drew trom Pushkin’s 
short story, The Queen of Spades, still comes in for much extremely 
hostile criticism. Both Gerald Abraham and Martin Cooper (in a 
Listener article preparatory to the B.B.C. broadcasts of last January) 
apparently share this view. Their attitude, though from a literary 
point of view quite c« »ymprehensible, seems in the theatre beside the point. 
That far more changes were made in The Ouween of Spades than in Eugene 
Onegin is undeniable ; but far more were necessary. Pushkin’s short story 
tells a cynical story, in a vein of dry humour and fantastic irony, with 
a telling dash of the grotesque and macabre. There are certainly 
composers (one thinks of Rimsky-Korsakov or Ravel or Prokofiev 
who might have made something of it along these lines. But | doubt 
whether Pushkin’s conception of the ‘ hero,” Hermann, as a rather absurdly 
methodical and cold-blooded officer in the Engineers, whose only 
interest in the ‘ heroine,’ Lisa, is that she is the protegée of an old 
Countess, supposed to hold the secret of an infallible card sequence 
—I doubt whether such a conception as this could ever form the central 
situation of a good opera. For Tchaikovsky—and I am tempted to 
add, for any opera composer—Hermann must be partially romanticised : 
he must feel love for Lisa. Nor can I see any harm in turning the aged 
Countess into Lisa’s grandmother (instead of Tomsky’s, one of Hermann’s 
gambling friends); nor yet in the tragic catastrophe of the two final 
scenes. 

It is perfectly true that the Tchaikovsky brothers introduced into the 
opera an inordinate amount of eighteenth century pastiche, and that 
they saturated the whole story in a flood of hysterical emotion. But by 
these means they produced a work of theatrical art which is entirely 
effective in its own terms: no one who had not read Pushkin’s story 
would be surprised to find hysterical feeling associated with gambling 
and ghosts; and the pastoral episode, if well produced, is not only 
charming in itself, but heightens by anticipatory contrast the macabre 
climax in the Countess’s bedroom (just as the play episode in Hamét, 
also a pastiche, leads up to the intimate scene in the Queen’s closet). The 
scene in the Countess’s bedroom is handled in a masterly style, and offers 
a fine opportunity to a great artist ; no one who heard the B.B.C. broad- 
cast will have forgotten the effect made by Oda Slobodskaya, as she 
hummed, half asleep, the air of Grétry. (What with Mme. Slobodskaya, 
the popularity of the story in its film version, and the still unused sets 
which Oliver Messel designed for Sadler’s Wells, an English production 
is already half prepared). It is a stroke of genius that the Countess should 
remain speechless from the moment when Hermann shows himself. 
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Two characters from the 1949 production of ‘The Queen of Spades’ in Stockholm : 
Einar Beyron as Hermann, Isa Quensel as the Countess. Photos Merkel Rydberg 


Wonderfully effective, too, is almost the whole of the last act : the episode 
in Hermann’s barracks, with the distant bugle sounding the retreat, 
the reading of Lisa’s letter and the terrible appearance of the Countess’s 
ghost; then Lisa’s gloomy scena and final interview with Hermann by 
the canal; and the hectic gaiety and final collapse in the gambling rooms, 
Were the music only half as gripping as it is, one could almost guarantee 
success for a piece so variously and richly dramatic, so eerie, and so 
full of the charm and colour of St. Petersburg in the eighteenth century. 

Tchaikovsky wrote no ‘ perfect” opera, in the sense that Figaro or 
Otello or Tristan are perfect operas ; but he wrote at least two pieces 
which, in spite of flaws, cannot fail to delight those who enjoy his 
musical idiom and are sensitive to the genius of Russian literature and 
drama. It is sad that he never nerved himself to tackle the Romeo and 
Juliet which was to have been his ‘ supreme masterpiece.” What deterred 
him? Principally, it is said, his exaggerated respect for Gounod. 
The composer of Onegin and The Queen of Spades need not have been so 
modest. 


The June number of opERA will contain articles on Wagner, Bayreuth, 
Kirsten Flagstad and Castrati as well as Richard Strauss’ letter on opera 
to Karl Bbhm which constituted in effect his artistic testament. We 
regret that the article on Castrati had to be held over from this number 
and that the introduction to Cherubini’s ‘ Water Carrier’ is postponed 
until the opera is due to be given in London. 
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People: ii Karl Rankl 


by Adolf Aber 


In 1946 a momentous decision was taken by the Covent Garden Opera 
Trust : a repertory opera was to be built up on the lines of the continental 
opera houses, and the members of the trust, all people filling posts of 
great responsibility in public life, had decided to appoint as musical 
director an artist who was both young enough to have the physical 
strength and experienced enough to have the knowledge for the job. 
When reading the news at the time I wondered, had everything been 
done to tell the large opera-loving public, on whose collaboration so 
much would depend, all the facts connected with this appointment ? 
There had been a very clear statement of the policy of the trust, but 
only rather slender details to introduce to the general public the man 
who was asked to shoulder this tremendous responsibility. 

Since then four years have gone by and I cannot help feeling that it 
would be just as useful today as it would have been at the beginning to 
try to get all the facts clear, both as to Karl Rankl’s lite and artistic career 
and as to his achievements at Covent Garden. 

There was nothing particularly artistic or musical about the peasant’s 
house at Gaaden near Vienna where Karl Rankl was born in 1898. 
His early talent drew the attention of one or two musicians who encour- 
aged his ambition, took him to the Vienna State Opera for a performance 
of Tannhduser when he was ten and looked after his further training when, 
a year later, he was accepted as a chorister at the Lazarist’s Covent. A 
concert of the then famous violin virtuoso Willy Burmester so captivated 
his musical feeling that he changed over from piano to violin, thus 
rounding off his general musical education in a very promising way. 
He was well grounded for the career of a musician when, in the course 
of the 1914-1918 war, he was called up for military service. 

The reader may well ask how these early experiences bore upon Karl 
Rankl’s later devotion to opera. But such a question could only display 
the questioner’s aloofness from what I should like to call the continental 
operatic atmosphere. To keep away from dramatic music in all its 
various aspects would in fact have been quite impossible for any musical 
student at any time since the end of the eighteenth century. I am not 
referring to the well-known fact that there were (and are) more opera 
houses in German-speaking territories than in all other countries of the 
world put together. I am thinking of the mass of publications by which 
even the most modest amateur was given a chance to enjoy the tunes of 
the masters of opera, no matter if their homes were far from the nearest 
town with a theatre. There were innumerable collections of overtures, 
albums of famous operatic melodies, fantasies and paraphrases from the 
most simple ones for small children to the masterworks by Liszt, and 
arrangements for piano, piano and violin or other instruments down to 
that queer ‘ Quadrille on themes from Tristan und Isolde’ for piano-duet. 
There were simply no music lessons without some pieces taken from 
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Karl Ranki by John Minton 








































opera ; no Tutor for any conceivable instrument was imaginable without 
them. This operatic atmosphere had certainly got hold of the young 
Karl Rankl, and when he was discharged from his military service he 
had already made up his mind that opera would mean the fulfilling of 
his dreams tor life. 

By a stroke of luck, when he was twenty he was introduced to Arnold 
Schénberg who at once took an active interest in his new pupil. 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition formed the discipline of his 
studies. It looks as if there could have been no greater contrast to the 
splendours of opera than Schénberg’s circle, this austere world of a great 
musical philosopher, surrounded by a circle of so-called * radicals ’ 
like Berg and Webern, Zemlinsky and Kolisch, Steuermann and Eisler. 
1 wish | had the space at my disposal to explain how devoid of truth 
all this ‘ radical’ legend is. Suffice it to say that when I first met Schén 
berg, he was sitting in Mrs. Schwarzwald’s music room in Vienna, 
holding a viola and beaming with happiness like a child, before taking 
part in the performance of a Mozart trio. The study of the classics 
formed at all times the basis and the backbone of Schénberg’s teaching ; 
and how could it be otherwise for anybody worth the name of musician 
who lived in Vienna ? 

For over three years Rankl had the benefit of Sch6nberg’s advice and 
control and he was now well equipped for the big career which he was 
determined to make. There was no need for anyone emerging trom that 
‘school’ to produce a written * testimony’; but in 1928, when Rankl 
tried to settle down in Berlin and was almost without personal contacts, 
Schénberg wrote a letter to an influential music critic which proves the 
warmth of his feeling for his pupil and throws a significant light on the 
human relationship prevailing inside the Schénberg circle. This is 
what he wrote: ‘ Now to Rankl: I believe he is an extraordinary talent. 
Born of a peasant’s family from Lower-Austria, he has put himself 
right at the centre of an artistic milieu by his evident and outstanding 
gift, with an energy and assurance, with a speed and consciousness ot 
aim which is in itself amazing and promising. His musical knowledge 
is incredible. With me he went through his course of harmony and 
counterpoint in one year, whereas | need two to three years with others, 
and this immediately after the war! I find that very significant ; it shows 
his spontaneous endeavour to make up for the undeserved loss of time. 
You would be surprised in how short a time he developed his piano 
playing and acquired his knowledge of opera. 

\s you will observe | am describing above all a chara ! That | 
esteem him very highly as a musician goes without saving, otherwise 
| would not talk so much about other things.’ 

When Rank] left Schénberg in 1922, he at once had every opportunity 
to put his knowledge of opera to the fullest use. Weingartner, at 
that time director of the Vienna ‘ Volksoper,’ engaged the talented young 
musician as a repetiteur and soon afterwards as assistant conductor. This 
meant changing over in a day from the quietness of the study to the 
turmoil of the operatic rehearsal room. One day it would be Lortzing, 
the next Meverbeer or Marschner, Weber or Wagner. For Fritz 
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Ssiedry he prepared Schonberg’s Die glickliche Hand and—with that 
great artist Marie Gutheil-Schoder—Dve LErmariung. Then came the 
first exciting evenings at the conductor's desk, first two operettas, 
Der Bettelstudent and The Mikado, thereafter Tales of Hoffmann and—on a 
tour of the ‘ Volksoper’ to the small provincial town of Klagenfurt- 
Svee fried. 

\fter three years at the Vienna Volksoper Rankl became ‘ director 
of opera and concert’ at Reichenberg in Bohemia and at once started 
with all his energy to increase the repertory by works as ambitious as 
I'he Bartered Bride and Rosenkavalier which were really beyond the scope 
of the existing means. | think it was fortunate for him that Strauss 
never got to know about the new orchestration which he ventured with 
Rosenkavalier. The wood-wind instruments were reduced to two each... 
but the performance pleased the audience. 

\t the age of twenty-nine, Rankl’s reputation was sufhiciently established 
to allow him to look towards Germany, a country which at that time was 
bound to attract a young conductor by its seemingly unlimited oppor- 
tunities. K6Gnigsberg, Berlin and Wiesbaden were the three towns 
where Rank! directed the opera houses—and also conducted orchestral, 
choral, and broadcast performances. The year at Kénigsberg was 
important enough for the young artist, adding as it did to his repertory 
works like Me/stersinger, Fliegende Hollinder and the big Puccini operas ; 
and it appears that quite a few Intendants in the Reich became attentive. 
\n appearance at the opera house at Hanover as guest conductor of 
Lohengrin showed, according the the leading newspaper of the town, all 
the signs of an outstanding event. 

By far the greatest influence on Rankl’s artistic development came, 
however, from his work with Klemperer at the Berlin * Krolloper’ 
from 1928 to 1931. Some of the operas that came under his baton were 
produced by artists of the highest international rank. Griindgens was 
the producer of Figaro, Jiirgen Fehling of Fiiegende Hollander, Niedeken- 
Gebhardt of Hindemith’s Cardi//ac. As Klemperer spent many weeks 
away from the theatre, it fell to Rankl to conduct about 70 to 80 perfor- 
mances every season and there is no doubt that it was during these Berlin 
years that the foundations were laid for his future career. 

We have now reached the year 1931, when Nazism in Germany was 
first strong enough to pervade matters of culture and art, and Klemperer, 
with whom Rankl was so closely connected, became one of the main 
objects of their hatred. A half-hearted effort was made to save Rankl by 
transferring him from Berlin to Wiesbaden ; but the first performance 
in Western Germany of Weill’s opera Die Bargschaft brought about a 
critical situation, although all the responsible reviewers in the daily 
press were full of praise. 

There was only one way out: to return to his native country. The 
opera house at Graz welcomed him with truly southern enthusiasm 
and for a few years he gave to this town all the benefits of his untiring 
educational work and his wide artistic horizon. Besides keeping all 
the well known operas of the repertory before the audience, he added to 
them local first performances of Palestrina, L’ Heure Espagnole, Arabella, Die 
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schweigsame Frau, Zemlinsky’s Kreidekreis, Kienzl’s Don Guixote, ibert’s 
Angélique and Le roi d’ Yvetot, Milhaud’s Le panvre Matelot and other works 
of lesser importance. 

But Austria’s tragic hour struck, and again Rankl had to seek a new 
field for his ability. He did not look left or right ; with admirable courage 
he started work again at the New German Theatre in Prague, which 
Szell had just left. Short as the time was before freedom came to an 
end here too, it was long enough for him to score a final success with the 
first performance of Krenek’s Kar/ V. It would take too much space 
to quote the enthusiastic press notices that signalized this event. But 
it will serve to quote a few lines from the letter which Dr. Eger, the 
director of the Prague theatre, addressed to Rankl when he had at last 
to take leave: ‘ You have established yourself amongst the foremost 
modern conductors ; you are beginning to be well known and appreciated 
as a composer; you are very popular wherever you live and work—l 
am convinced that with all these qualities you are sure of a brilliant 
future.’ 

Karl Rankl reached a relative’s home at Bristol on August 8, 1939, 
three weeks before the outbreak of war. He thought this meant satety 
for him and his wife, an opportunity to work and to continue his career. 
But there was no work, and as far as safety went, well—betore a year 
had passed he was ‘ safe ’ enough behind the barbed wire of an internment 
camp, for almost four months. 

The name of a great scholar shines in these dark years : Gilbert Murray. 
He and his wife invited the Rankls to live in a cottage at Boars Hill 
(Oxford) and although the artist was not allowed to work before 1944, 
nobody could prevent him from completing a number of compositions, 
including three large scale symphonies. Then at last came an opportunity 
toconduct. The L.P.O., L.S.O., and the B.B.C. Orchestra played under 
him and quickly realized his great qualities. Australia wanted him as 
a guest conductor ; but as the authorities would not allow Mrs. Rankl 
to accompany her husband he cancelled the tour. (The plane which 
should have carried the Rankls crashed without survivors. 

A fortnight later David Webster, the general administrator of Covent 
Garden, offered him the musical directorship of the Royal Opera House. 
Here at last was a dream come true. The very task for which Karl 
Rank] felt his whole artistic career had prepared him was there : to build 
up from scratch an entirely new opera. Whoever thought that this new 
Covent Garden Opera would continue the pre-war ‘ International 
Seasons ’ was bound to come to grief—and quite a few people did so. 
But most decidedly Rankl could not be blamed for that error. When 
he started work he made it clear beyond a shadow of doubt what he 
proposed to do, and that he has since done with an imposing measure 
of success. In an interview given to a musical reporter he said: ‘* Givea 
support and confidence, there is no reason why the Royal Opera House 
should not develop into an institution comparable with the Berlin, 
Dresden and Vienna state opera houses of pre-war days, with a resident 
company playing a repertory of about 50 operas, nine months out of 
the twelve. ..... we should be able not only to put on all the standard 
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Karl Rankl rehearsing * Boris’ with Paolo Silveri. Photo Hans Wild 


works at regular intervals; we should also be able to produce every 
worthwhile modern opera that came on the market and put on new 
productions of old works from time to time as well. 

‘Covent Garden has a distinguished past, but you can never base a 
native operatic tradition on international seasons lasting for two or 
three months, with stars gathered from all parts of the world. Let us 


have eminent foreign singers by all means...... They will give 
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home-bred talents an invaluable insight into the traditional approach 
which is so vital a factor in sound performance. 

‘If we can go ahead uninterruptedly with our work we shall, with 
a bit of luck, begin to show results ‘n probably three or four years’ time. 
That is not to say we shan’t be able to give good performances in the 
interim. What I mean is that in three or four years Covent Garden 
should have developed a genuine ensemble, capable of meeting any re- 
quirements and of satisfying the highest standards.” 

These words are as clear as daylight, and they hold good today as 
well as three years ago. They are at the same time modest and yet full 
of assurance, based on the safe ground of a lifelong training for and 
experience with the job that has to be done. 

There is one consideration which cannot just be put aside when 
judging the present state of Covent Garden. It is true that Karl Rankl’s 
position is described as * Musical Director’ only ; but that can never 
absolve him from responsibility for the performances as a whole, including 
of course the stage production. It is impossible to achieve solid musical 
work with wild experiments in the realm of the mise-en-scéne. The 
Covent Garden Opera Trust has been blamed, openly or by implication, 
for having entrusted a ‘ continental’ artist with the job of building up 
a repertory opera house, an odd complaint at a time when the conception 
of a ‘ United Europe’ is gaining ground every day. | think that if the 
Trust deserves any blame at all, it is just the other way round. Why did 
they not engage, in the same hour as Karl Rankl, an opera producer of 
the same experience and repute in his own sphere? The future of 
Covent Garden will depend to a large extent on the question of finding 
a really competent producer. Whoever is finally chosen, he must be an 
artist who sticks to his job during the whole of the season just as Rankl 
sticks to his; an artist who realizes that for a considerable part of the 
immense machinery which he has under his control every single perform- 
ance is a kind of *‘ premiére’; that he cannot take anything for granted. 
1 know for certain that such an artist would find every possible assistance 
from the musical director. With Karl Rankl at the desk and an artist 
of equal enthusiasm taking charge of the stage, Covent Garden would 
be in good hands indeed. 


In connection with the various European music festivals, a series 
of evening lectures will be given by Miss Else Mayer-Lisman during May. 
The subjects and dates are as follows: The Music Festival as an idea 
(May 1 and 2), Ariadne auf Naxos (May 8 and 9), Oberon (May 15 and 16), 
Die Entfiibrung (May 22 and 23), Richard Strauss’s Capriccio (May 30 and 
31). Full particulars from Mrs. Cohen-André, 8, Litchfield Way, 
N.W.11. 
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A Note on Puccini 
by Cecil Gray 


Those of us who belong to the generation which first attained to 
musical awareness during the first decade or so of the century will 
doubtless remember that music was then regarded as an almost exclusively 
German territory. From Bach to Brahms, and even to Strauss, all the 
accepted great masters of the art were Teutonic—Austria being, of 
course, therein included. Among the lesser breeds without the musical 
law the Italian composers of the nineteenth century were universally 
deemed to be the lowest. It was generously conceded that during the 
period between 1500 and 1800—a mere three hundred years or so— 
Italy had made important contributions to the early development and 
progress of the art but, in the solemn words of Sir Hubert Parry, the 
supreme pontiff of the period in this country, “the power of strenuous 
persistence in climbing up the steep ascent of art to higher things was 
not for them” (the Italians), ‘* but tor a race whose musical story is the 
very strongest contrast to theirs ” (the Germans). 

The subsequent reaction against this exclusively proprietorial claim to 
the entire domain of musical art, which coincided roughly with the 
outbreak of World War I, was in favour of Franco-Russian ideals and 
tendencies, of which the most vocal advocates were, if anything, even 
more antagonistic to modern Italian music than the Teutonically biased 
pontiffs they had dispossessed. A certain precious and sophisticated 
appreciation of Italian music of the eighteenth century was permitted— 
Scarlatti, Pergolesi, and so forth—but nothing more. 

Happily these days are now past. For some time already one has 
observed a slow but sure change in the climate of enlightened musical 
opinion with regard to Italian music; beginning with Verdi, extending 
to Rossini and now including even the once execrated Donizetti. It 
only remained for Stravinsky to give recently his apostolic benediction to 
Puccini, as a result of which no one need any longer be afraid to confess 
to any secret sympathies he may have hitherto entertained with regard 
to such formerly heretical tastes. That the anti-Pope Schénberg 
should retaliate by a similar gesture of recognition to Bellini is a beautiful 
thought but, it must reluctantly be admitted, not one that is likely to 
be realized. At any rate those—amongst them the present writer, under 
both Teutonic and Franco-Russian domination—who have unrepentantly 
celebrated the glories of Italian music, are no longer regarded as being 
weak in the head. On the contrary, one feels slightly embarrassed at 
finding oneself fashionable, unexpectedly. It is like being invited out 
to dine without possessing the necessary dinner-jacket. 

At the same time it is interesting and piquant to observe that this 
swing of the critical pendulum in favour of Italian music in Europe 
generally coincides with a precisely opposite and contradictory tendency 
within Italy itself. While Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi and Puccini 
still hold the operatic stage and continue to enjoy popular favour, the 
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Italian musical infe/ligentsia, and the younger generation of Italian 
composers, seem to be moving in the opposite direction. 

Boito, 1 suppose, was the first in whom this tendency first became 
apparent, but his services as librettist to Verdi greatly outweighed 
in value his achievement as a would-be Italian Wagner. Busoni was 
the first important creative artist to turn his back resolutely on the 
immediate Italian past and present—his particular bése noire being Puccini, 
incidentally. Then came Casella and his followers, while today the 
most promising talents in Italian music seem to be the most violently 
averse to the national tradition. The chief of them, Luigi Dallapiccola, 
is even a fervent exponent of the Schénbergian dodecaphonic—or, 
as some may prefer it, dodecacophonic—technique. 

In view of this curious and paradoxical situation it is of interest to 
review the position occupied by Puccini today, twenty-five years after 
his death—a recension made possible for me by residence in Italy for 
a considerable period during which I have been able to hear first-rate 
performances of his entire output. The experience has been illuminating. 

In the first place it served conclusively to refute the callow superficiality 
of the obiter dictum of the German music critic Oskar Bie, who writes of 
Puccini in his study ‘ Die Oper’ that “to take him too seriously is 
to do him an injustice. If one hears him too often, one soon sees 
through him.” I found precisely the opposite—that the more I heard 
him, the greater became my respect and admiration. One can get very 
tired, admittedly, of the big, hackneyed numbers on which his popularity 
is based, and for which he is despised by so many who would give 
their souls to be able to write one of them—but what a lot remains 
besides! 1 am thinking particularly, of course, of his orchestration, 
the delicacy and imaginative subtlety of which, in detail, is seldom it 
ever brought out by performances elsewhere than in Italy, or under 
other than Italian conductors. To do it justice demands a degree of 
rehearsal which is rare. In such respects a first-rate performance can 
be a revelation even to those of us who are most tired of Rudolpho 
and Mimi. Personally 1 am not of that number—when they are well 
sung and acted, by Italians in Italian, with an Italian orchestra under an 
Italian conductor, I can still be deeply moved. 

But if Puccini’s virtues become more apparent with the passage ot 
years, so do his undeniable defects, of which he himself, incidentally, 
was acutely, abnormally, even morbidly conscious. Franz Werfel, 
in his fictional travesty of Verdi, represents him as suffering from a 
kind of ‘inferiority complex’ with regard to his eminent German 
contemporary, Wagner. Nothing could be farther from the truth than 
such a grotesque misconception. Verdi suffered from, or rather rejoiced 
in, a superiority complex—a discovery of mine which I generousl\ 
present, gratis, to the psycho-analytical profession! But Puccini is 
another matter. He had a genuine inferiority complex. A biographer 
of his has recorded the fact that in a more than usually despondent 
mood he once sat down at the piano and played a few bars of Tristan, 
observing that, in comparision, all Italian composers were mere guitarists. 
And it was this tendency towards self-depreciation that led him to 
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distrust his natural talents and the Italian tradition of which he was, 
for the time being at least, the last eminent representative, and impelled 
him to make continual attempts at being ‘ modern’ in the conventional 
sense of the word, imitating various contemporary foreign composers, 
attempting to assimilate exotic national traditions, and so forth—with 
an inevitable patchiness and inconsistency of style as a result. 

His worst offence in this respect was, of course, Madama Butterfly, 
in which the rising sun becomes involved in the folds of the star-spangled 
banner—with disastrous consequences to the indigenous Italian music. 
The fine, broad, soaring melodic lines of his Manon Lescaut degenerate 
here into a mere patchwork quilt, clumsily sewn, with the seams showing 
—as in the ‘ love duet’ of the first act. 

It is interesting and significant to observe in this connection that 
on its first performance Madama Butterfly was a complete fiasco, both 
with critics and with the public; whereas Manon Lescaut was enthusias- 
tically acclaimed by both. It seems to me that on both occasions 
critical opinion and popular sentiment coincided in a sound judgment, 
despite the subsequent popularity and box-office success of Butterfly. 
It is not generally realized, in fact, that, with all his popularity, Puccini 
after \lanon Lescaut had an increasingly hostile and grudging reception 
from the /nte/ligentsia, and there is no doubt that it was amply justified 
in many respects. Manon Lescaut, 1 shall always believe, is Puccini’s 
finest achievement as a whole, until we come to Tabarro and Gianni 
Schicchi, which are miniatures, and TJywrandot, which was unfinished. 
Between the early and the late I think one is justified in claiming to note 
a certain decline in artistic integrity, accompanied always by an in- 
creasing virtuosity, a combination which culminates in Fanciulla del 
West—a detestable production, apart from the undeniabie resourcefulness 
and ingenuity of the orchestration. And then, suddenly, unexpectedly, 
when one had given up all hope, the miracle of those two pertect little 
masterpieces, I/ Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi (Suor Angelica is inferior, 
though by no means negligible). Finally Turandot, which contains 
the finest pages he ever wrote, notably the superb Invocazione alla luna in 
the first act, which can bear comparison with anything in modern music. 

The fact that he did not live to complete the final act is symbolically 
significant. All through his work you will find that the last acts are 
the weakest, from Manon Lescaut onwards, due to his fatal formal 
propensity of making a kind of potpourri of foregoing material, without 
adding anything significant to what has been said supremely well before. 
Inadequate though the completion of Alfano may be, one cannot believe 
that Puccini himself could have succeeded in surpassing the supreme 
climax he had achieved with the death of Liu whom, involuntarily, he 
had made the central figure of the drama. Always the final act was 
fated to escape him, whether realized or unrealized. 

But where, today, is there the equal of Puccini in the field of music 
drama? With all its defects of form and style his music at its best 
embodies the supreme operatic virtues of dramatic force and melodic 
invention, combined with a sure instinct for orchestral effect. These are 
enough to ensure his survival on the operatic stage for many years to come, 
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Dare Lee as l osca 


Tosca’s 
Golden 
Jubilee 


by Harold D. Rosenthal 







It was on January 14, 1900, that 
Puccini’s Tosca received its first per- 
formance at the Teatro Constanzi, 
Rome, but it is not generally known 
that but for a real operatic intrigue 
Puccini’s Tosca would never have 
materialised. Sardou’s play had its premiére in Paris in 1887, and 
when it was seen by Puccini two or three years later it immediately 
appealed to him as a possible operatic subject. He discussed it with 
his publisher Ricordi and librettist Illica, but being at that time busy 
with Manon Lescaut and a little later Bohéme, he lost interest in the project. 

A contemporary of Puccini’s, the composer Franchetti (whose best 
known operas were Cristoforo Colombo and Germania) was also struck by 
the Sardou melodrama, and asked his librettist—who happened to be 
the same Illica—to prepare him a libretto, which Illica did. The news 
reached Puccini (as did the information that Verdi himself thought the 
work good material for an Opera and was only prey ented by old age 
from embarking on it) and he decided to set to work on Tosca. How was 
he now to get the libretto from Illica when it was being prepared for 
another composer? Ricordi and IIlica decided to put off Franchetti by 
telling him that the subject was quite unsuited to opera, that the libretto 
was an execrable one and that he should set to work on quite another 
subject. He agreed and cancelled his contract with Ricordi to c yMpose 
an opera on the Tosca subject: Puccini immediately signed one himself ! 

Puccini now set to work, and had recourse to three librettists to assist 
him—lIllica, Giuseppe Giocosa, and the playwright himself. Illica was 
at that time the most sought after librettist in Italy, having provided 
the ‘ book’ for such operas as Mascagni’s Iris and Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier, and he had of course already collaborated with Giacosa and 
Puccini over La Bohéme. Sardou was to concern himself with telescoping 
his five-act play into a three-act opera, laying emphasis not so much on 
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its political as its human elements, Illica was to provide the lyric portions, 
and Giacosa the dialogue sections. 

The first performance in Rome was not a triumphal success and it 
is interesting to read contemporary accounts of it. Puccini as is natural 
for any young successful composer had enemies, and of course opera 
houses in general and Italian ones in particular are hotbeds of intrigue. 
Rumours were about that a bomb might be thrown during the performance 
and this did nothing to sooth the nerves either of the cast or more 
especially of Mugnone, who had been conducting a performance in 
Barcelona not long before when there had been a serious bomb episode. 
Rome audiences are never very punctual, and as the curtain in Tosca 
rises immediately after the three Scarpia chords there was no time for 
them to find their seats during the overture. As soon as the curtain 
rose and Angelotti entered there was such a disturbance in the auditorium 
occasioned by late comers with cries of ‘ Silenzio; alla Porta!’ that 
Mugnone feared the worst and the curtain was lowered. After a short 
pause during which everyone’s nerves became further on edge, a fresh 
start was made. There were no further interruptions and by the time 
Recondita Armonia was reached the audience had settled down. The 
Cavaradossi, De Marchi, had to sing an encore, and Puccini was called 
on the the stage to acknowledge the applause (this in the middle of an 
act!). After Act I there were five curtains. Act II with its Vzssi d’arte 
earned an encore tor the Tosca (Darclée) and three curtains for Puccini ; 
and in the last act E. /wevan /e stelle was encored and Puccini called to the 
footlights five or six times. One Rome critic was surprised that the 
beautitul prelude to act three was 
received in silence, and also remark- 
ed that the comments in the interval 
after act two were mostly expressing 
uneasiness about the unsavoury 
stage business that had just been wit- 
nessed; the final death scene also 
was a little too realistic for many of 
the Romans—still this was verismo 
opera, * Maestro,”” wrote another 
Rome paper, “ your Tosca must 
triumph, it has in it everything to 
make it triumph; don’t therefore 
abandon it.” 

The same cast performed the opera 
in Turin ; the first Scala performance 
came in March with Darclée, Bor- 
gatti and Giraldoni (the original 
Rome Scarpia), conducted by Tos 
canini, but real success was not 
achieved until the Genoa premiére 
in May when the cast consisted of 
Pandolfini, Borgatti and Sammarco. 
Destinn as Tosca 














The first Covent Garden performance was on July 12, 1900, with 
Ternina, De Lucia and Scotti, Mancinelli conducting. The Daily 
Telegraph wrote, “ The music of the second act is far more powerful 
generally speaking than the first, it must be pronounced eloquently 
suggestive from first to last, but especially should attention be paid 
to the orchestra throughout the scene in which Scarpia presses his suit 
upon Tosca, nothing more sinister has, we should say, been achieved in 
music.” Not to be outdone, The Times discovered that the “ passion 
of Scarpia was portrayed by a phrase with an arpeggio in it, a phrase 
which seemed derived from the woman’s charm motive in the Nibelungen 
trilogy.”” Herman Klein wrote of the performance “I had memories of 
Bernhardt in Sardou’s play, and was fain to ask ‘Is this a subject for an 
opera, much less a part for Ternina?’ The greater was my surprise 
therefore when the answer came..... The impression that Ternina 
made was simply thrilling, De Lucia was a first rate Cavaradossi and a 
new baritone, Antonio Scotti, succeeded greatly as Scarpia where he 
had previously made little effect on his debut as Don Giovanni.” 

Seven months later Ternina and Scotti repeated their London triumphs 
in New York. The New York critic Henry Krehbiel wrote a damning 
notice saying “ much of it was like shreds and patches of many things 
with which the operatic stage has long been familiar ...much comes 
out of Wagner’s workshops, and like all else of the same origin in the 
score is impotent because there is no trace of Wagner’s logical mind 
either in the choice of material or its development ....the real melos 
of the piece from beginning to end is of that hot-blooded passionate type 
which came in with Mascagni and will not probably go out until composer 
as well as public have wearied of melodramas and returned either to 
lyric drama or opera”; or, he could have added, until the title role fails 
to exercise a fascination for prima-donnas, for the title role of this opera 
has a peculiar attraction for each generation of dramatic sopranos, telling 
as it does of Floria Tosca, a peasant girl who had been educated in a con- 
vent and taught “ to pray and sing”, whose fame had caused the composer 
Paisiello to offer her leading roles in his own operas, and on whose behalf 
the Pope intervened with the convent authorities—who made her debut 
at the age of twenty and became an established singer in the opera houses 
of Italy—what singer could resist such a part ? 

After Ternina’s appearances as Tosca in 1900 and igor the opera 
was not heard again at Covent Garden until the autumn season of 1904 
when the San Carlo Company gave the first of their four annual autumn 
seasons. This company’s Tosca was Rina Giachetti who sang the part 
on more than twenty occasions in London ; while she herself was received 
favourably by both press and public, the opera still caused the musical 
pundits some misgivings. “ The opera appears to me more false as a 
work of art than before, but at the same time it contains some of the 
best music the Italian composer has given us. The best however is 
never great, and the absence of intellectual strength in the score becomes 
more prominent with more intimate acquaintance,” wrote the critic 
of one daily paper ; while the following year we read “ unquestionably 
Puccini has become to Covent Garden what Tchaikovsky is to the Queen’s 
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Jeritza as Tosca 


Hall. <A large audience last night simply revelled in its horrors, applauding 
in the middle of the scene in a manner which is contrary to the modern 
ethics of the opera house ” (this in 1905, not 1950 !). 

In 1908 the beautiful Lina Cavalieri appeared in the title part and 
the following year Destinn sang it for the first time in London, repeating 
it regularly until 1914 ; other Toscas during this period included Edvina 
and Muzio; the Scarpia was usually Scotti, though Dinh Gilly, Vanni 
Marcoux and Baklanoff were also heard in this part, while the Cavaradossis 
included Caruso, Zenatello, Bassi, Martinelli and McCormack. 

By now Tosca was well established as a Covent Garden favourite and 
after the first world war she resumed her sway at that theatre in the 
persons of Edvina, Destinn, Jeanne Brola, Dalla Rizza, Poli-Radaccio, 
and Yvonne Gall. In 1925 however there came perhaps the most 
famous of all Toscas, Maria Jeritza, whose portrayal of the Roman 
diva, magnificent though it was vocally, will probably be best remembered 
for its dramatic extravagances and vagaries ; “‘ e bruna Floria, l’ardente 
amante mia” sings Cavaradossi, and so Jeritza portrayed Tosca as a 
ravishing blonde displaying her own long golden tresses which were 
apt to come tumbling down as she sang Vissi d’arte lying full length on 
her stomach ! The Times wrote on the morning after her debut on June 16, 
“London has seen and heard Mme. Jeritza in what is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the most striking of her parts ; should one put seeing or 
hearing first? It is difficult to decide..... She won everyone except 
perhaps the superior few who refuse to submit themselves to the sway 
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of such crude, unbridled emotions as this melodrama presents..... 
to act it is to be herself, the imperious queen of song who knows the 
world and how to sway it, a woman who can afford dishevelment with 
the best; and beauty in distress is her métier! The other principals 
remained the others ”—the others it happens were Franci as Scarpia and 
Lindi as Cavaradossi. 

After Jeritza came Ljungberg, Pacetti, Raisa (who had been a great 
Tosca in her time, but arrived at Covent Garden too late in her career), 
Cigna and Caniglia. None will be remembered as a great Tosca at 
least as far as the English opera-goer is concerned. Since the war, 
London has heard Magnoni, Scuderi, Tegani, Sacchi, and the magnificently 
imperious creation of Grandi which is still fresh in our memories. The 
younger generation of opera goers has been lucky in seeing the classic 
Scarpia of Stabile, and some of us will remember with pleasure the two 
performances of Tibbett in this part in 1937. However, it is the Tosca 
who makes or mars the opera, and now we can but wait to see and hear the 
next great exponent of this role, Welitsch, whose triumphant success 
recently in Vienna is reported below : with such a singer and artist in the 
world of opera today, we do not have to say as Scarpia does A//a cantata 


ancor manca la Diva! 





When Tosca was first performed on January 16, 1900, the full cast was 
as follows: Ericlea Darclee (Tosca), Emilio de Marchi (Cavaradossi), 
Eugenio Giraldoni (Scarpia), Enrico Galli (Cesare Angelotti), Ettore 
Borelli (Il Sagrestano), Enrico Giordani (Spoletta), Giuseppe Gironi 
(Sciarrone), Aristide Parasassi (Un Carceriere), Angelo Righi (Un Past- 
ore) : scenery and costumes by Adolfo Kohenstein : conductor, Leopoldo 


Tosca in Vienna 
by Peter Lafite 


Half a century has now passed since the first performance of Puccini’s 
losca, and the opera still remains one of the mainstays of every con- 
temporary repertory. Its dramatic power and stage effect have recently 
been demonstrated afresh in the new production at the Vienna State 
Opera with Ljuba Welitsch in the title role. One has to look far into 
the past to discover a Tosca comparable to Welitsch—if indeed one can 
find one there. Perhaps Sarah Bernhardt, who once toured in Sardou’s 
play, was her equal for power, intensity and excitement ; certainly, on the 
operatic stage the only valid comparison is with Jeritza at the height of 
her career. In Welitsch’s performance, love, jealousy, a pride that defies 
death itself, and the extremity of fear were the elements which went 
towards the creation of a great dramatic figure. The whole character- 
ization was pointed up by countless small psychological touches, which 
caused her Tosca to emerge as a complete personality. Her shudder at 
the touch of Scarpia’s hand, her grasp of the knife on the floor, her 
agonised removal of the /a/ssex-passer from the dead man’s hand—these 
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Liuba Welitsch as Tosca 














were moments of high tension equal to anything to be seen on any stage 
today. Add to this dramatic ability the youthful and radiant voice— 
this voice which could already today dominate an E/e&sra-sized orchestra 
and which combines accuracy of phrasing with impulsive vigour of 
expression—and the answer is the perfect Tosca. 

Both the Cavaradossi of Roswaenge and the Scarpia of SchoefHer 
showed the same sort of dramatic and vocal ability. Roswaenge was 
in excellent voice and the metallic lustre of his high notes was particularly 
impressive in Vittoria! Vittoria! SchoefHler once again avoided the 
conventional villain and portrayed Scarpia as a sensual autocrat drunk 
with power. His lack of be/ canto did not detract from his performance, 
which was as gripping psychologically as dramatically. The interplay 
of these three personalities provided genuinely great theatre. Josef 
Krips conducted and his strong personality roused the performers to a 
high pitch of Southern passion at the big moments of the drama. With 
singers such as he had, his slow tempi tor the lyrical passages had the 
effect of enob ling Puccini’s cantilena. Less fortunate was the production 
of Adolf Rott in connection with Robert Kautsky’s settings. In the 
second act for example asort of symbolical connection between Scarpia’s 
room and the prison confused the style of what is essentially a realistic 
piece. These small objections apart, this presentation can be said 
have been a sensational success. 


Liuba Ul elit se D as 1 OSCa and Paul Se hoe hfe r as Scarp a NM ihe recent I Jenna 
product: on of ‘ Tosca’ de scribed | Dp) Pet r Le ifite n the preced Ne article. 
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Opera News 


GREAT BRITAIN 

The COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMPANY is at present engaged on an 
eight weeks’ provincial tour which includes a fortnight’s stay at Manchester 
(March 19), Birmingham (April 3), and Edinburgh (April 17). Peter 
Grimes, The Olympians and Lohengrin will be played in each of these 
cities. The company returns to Covent Garden at the beginning of 
May and the promised revival of Manon will take place on May 18, 
with Schwarzkopf as Manon, Midgley as des Grieux, Geraint Evans as 
Lescaut and Walters as Comte des Grieux. Arrangements for the 
Wagnerian season in June are now virtually complete: the first Ring 
is fixed for June 8, 10, 14, 17; the second cycle for June 19, 21, 23, 26, 
the two J7isfan pertormances (tickets for which will not be included 
this year in the Ring subscription) are on June 29 and July 1. Artists 
to be heard will include Flagstad (Briinnhilde and isolde), Fisher 
(Sieglinde), Doree (Gutrune), Coates (Fricka and Waltraute), Shacklock 
(Fricka and Brangaene), Svanholm (Loge, Siegmund, Siegfried and 
Tristan), Andreas Boehm (Wotan), Schoefer (Gunther and Kurwenal), 
Weber (Fasolt, Hunding and Hagen) and Walker (Marke) ; at the moment 
ot going to press he engagement of Klein as Mime is not definite. 
Rankl will conduct and Schramm produce. 

THE GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA’S contribution to the Edinburgh Festival 
will consist of two operas, Richard Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos and 
Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro. iriadne will be performed in the original 
version, which consists of a condensed version of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
with incidental music and ballet followed by the one-act opera. For 
this production Miles Malleson has done an English version of the 
Moliere, using Hofmannsthal’s condensed German text. Ariadne will 
be sung in German by a cast that includes Ilse Hollweg as Zerbinetta, 
Hilde Zadek as Ariadne, Ludwig Suthaus as Bacchus, and Murray Dickie 
as Brighella. Sir Thomas Beecham will conduct, Ebert is the producer, 
the scenery and costumes will be by Oliver Messel, and Marie Rambert 
will be in charge of the ballet. Figaro, with new scenery by Rolf Gerard, 
will be conducted by the brilliant young Hungarian Ferenc Fricsay from 
the Stadtische Oper, Berlin, with Ebert of course as producer. The 
cast will include Elfriede Trétschel of Dresden as Susanna, Sena Jurinac 
as Cherubino, and George London, the young American baritone from 
the Vienna Opera, as Figaro. Prior to the company’s participation in 
the Edinburgh Festival they will be heard at GLYNDEBOURNI itself in 
performances of Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail and Cosi fan Tutte, for which 
Fritz Busch makes a welcome return to this country as conductor. 
In the former will be heard Ilse Hollweg, Richard Holm, Murray Dickie 
and Endré Koreh, and in Cosi fan Tutte Jurinac, Noni, Kunz and 
Sinimberghi. The operas will be produced alternately, beginning with 
Entfiibrung, from July 6 to 23. There will be performances on Sundays, 


but not on Mondays and Tuesdays. 












































GLASGOW GRAND OPERA society, which has successtully given Grand 
Opera performances for nearly forty years, including such works as 
The Trojans, Beatrice and Benedict, and Benvenuto Cellini, eo a 
Bizet Festival between March 6 and 11 at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 
comprising three performances of The Pear/ Fishers and four of Carmen. 
\ full report will be published in our next number. 

AMERICA 

THE METROPOLITAN. Our New York correspondent reports that the 
feature of the season has been the considerably higher quality cf the 
everyday performances, due to a reduction in the number of operas 
given, their better preparation, better singers in the minor roles and 
better conductors. The revival of Simone Boccanegra, conducted by Fritz 
Stiedry, who was in charge of the famous Berlin revival some twenty 
years ago, was considered one of the season’s best offerings. In Warren 
and Sved, the Metropolitan has two artists capable of doing justice to 
the title part. Add to this, continues our correspondent, the wonderful 
Maria ot Varnay, the steadily improving Gabriele of Tucker and above 
all the remarkable voice of Szekely as Fiesco, and you have an ensemble 
which can hardly be equalled. The first Sa/ome ot the season had three 
new and interesting features, Varnay’s Salome, Svanholm’s Herod and 
SchoefHler’s Jokanaan. Varnay’s Salome, like her Elektra, was a splendid 
achievement, very different from Welitsch’s, less wild, less oriental and 
less exciting, but sung with real beauty and grandeur. Svanholm 
impersonated Herod with great authority and sang excellently, while 
SchoefHer, who made his American debut as Jokanaan, proved himself 

highly welcome addition to the company. Thorborg, Sullivan and 
Glaz completed the cast and Reiner conducted a performance that was 
orchestrally beyond praise. 
FRANCE 

The PARIS OPERA and OPERA-COMIQUE recently reopened their doors 
after a strike which lasted from the end of November to the middle of 
January. At the Comique an entirely new — on of Massenet’s 
\lanon has been the most important event of 1950 to date. The new 
decor and costumes were by M. Drian, the production in the hands of 
M. Louis Musy, and the conductor was André ¢ ‘luytens. The part of 
Manon has been sung by both Lucienne Jourfier and Geori-Boué. 
The des Grieux was Libero De Luca of whom Louis Beydts, a French 
composer and critic, wrote, “I have not heard the famous ‘Dream’ 
sung as it was by M. De Luca since the days of Edmond Clément. . 
and I sat amazed at the extraordinary effect produced by him in the Saint 
Sulpice scene, with such breath control as I have never yet heard.” 

SADLER’S WELLS. Vaughan Williams’ Hugh the Drover scheduled for 
production on May 9. James Robertson will conduct, Powell Lloyd 
will produce and has designed the sets, and James Johnston, Joyce 
Gartside, and Roderick Jones will be heard in leading roles. 

ALDEBURGH FESTIVAL. Britten’s Le?’s Make an Opera and Beggar’ 
Opera will be heard at this year’s festival. Brian Easdale’s The S/eeping 
Children will not be ready in time and has to be postponed. 
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Clara Ebers, Franz Klarwein and Georg 
Wieber in * Die Schweigsame Frau’ in 


Munich. Photo Rudolf Betz 


\t the Opera House at Lyons 
a Mozart cycle consisting of Cosi 
fan Tutte, Don Giovanni and Le 
Nozze di Figaro was recently 
given by a company under the 
direction of the Swiss singer 
Marisa Morel, who herself sang 
the parts of Despina, Zerlina and 
Cherubino. Other artists taking 
part included Rachele Ravina, 
Jolanda Gardino, Renato Capecchi, 
Heinz Rehfuss and _ Cristiano 
Dalamangas. 
GERMANY 

The BERLIN STAATSOPER has added to its repertory Dantons 
Tod which was first performed at the 1948 Salzburg Festival. Hans 
Reinmar sang the title part, Leopold Ludwig conducted and Werner 
Kelch was the producer. The original Strauss-Moliére version of 
Ariadne auf Naxos was another novelty, with Paula Buchner as Ariadne 
and Rita Streich as Zerbinetta; Ernst Legal, the Intendant of the Staats- 
oper and a well known German actor, took the part of Jourdain. 
Sutermeister’s Romeo and Juliet received its premiére early in February 
with Elisabeth Griimmer and Erich Witte in the chief parts, and Elisabeth 
Aldor, Gottlob Frick and Fritz Soot in supporting roles ; Arnold Quennet 
conducted. The J7mes critic wrote, “Its two acts, divided into six 
scenes, tell the story concisely in graceful cantilena over an orchestral 
accompaniment that bears some resemblance to the methods employed 
by his contemporary Britten.” Productions of Pe//éas and either Wozzeck 





or Lu/u are also announced. 

\t the sTADTISCHE OPER a new production of Tannhduser has been given 
with new settings by Preetorius ; Ludwig conducted and Tietjen produced. 
Hans-Werner Henze’s one-act opera Das Wundertheater, based on the 
Cervantes story, recently received its premiére under Arthur Rother. 
This was followed by a triple Sutermeister bill, Die Fiisse im Feuer, 
Das Fingerhiitchen and Die schwarze Spinne; Heger conducted and the 
singers included Margarete Klose, Helmut Krebs, Erich Zimmerman 
and Josef Greindl. The world premiére of Malipiero’s Capricei di 
Callot is scheduled for production this season. There is also functioning 
a third Berlin Opera House, the KOMISCHE OPER, with Walter Felsenstein 
as Intendant. Its repertory as its name implies consists of such works as 
Noxze di Figaro, I/ Barbiere di Siviglia, Die Fledermaus, Fair at Sorotchinski, 
as well as Die Kluge and Carmen. 

The DRESDEN STAATSOPER has recently added three new productions to 
its repertory. Freischiity is conducted by Keilberth and produced by 
Ernst Legal, with a cast that included Doris Zschille, Lisa Otto, Kurt 
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Médl (Klytemnestra) and Schliter (Elektra) in‘ Elektra’ at Diisseldorf 
Photo Elfi Hess 


SchiifHer, Karl Paul and Kurt Boéhme. This was followed by a new 
production of La Bohéme and the German premicre of Oriff’s Antigone, 
conducted again by Keilberth, produced by Heinz Arnold and sung by 
Christel Goltz, Ruth Lange, Helena Rott, Heinrich Pflanzl, Helmut 
Schindler and Kurt B6hme. 

DUSSELDORF. One of the most striking productions of the present 
repertory is E/&fra, with Erna Schliiter in the title part; Martha Médl 
prior to her departure for Hamburg sang Klytemnestra. 

MUNICH. The promised revival of Me/stersinger with Hotter as Sachs 
scored an enormous success ; and if one can judge from a radio broad- 
cast of this production it was exceedingly well sung, with a fine David 
in the person of Paul Kuen. The conductor was Eugen Jochum of 
Hamburg, the producer Heinz Arnold of Dresden and the stage designer 
Helmut Jiirgens. Hans Hermann Nissen, one of the greatest of pre- 
war Sachs, appeared later in his old role. A new production of Boris 
Godounor followed at the end of January. This was given in the Rimsky- 
Korsakov version, and in it Hans Reinmar scored another triumph 
in the title part; Georg Hann was Pimen, Franz Klarwein Shuisky, 
Hans Hopf Dmitri, and Elisabeth Lindermeier Marina. Georg Solti 
conducted, Georg Hartmann produced and once again Helmut Jirgens 
designed the costumes and scenery. 
SWEDEN 

ROYAL OPERA, STOCKHOLM. Harald André having retired from the 
position of General Manager of The Royal Opera, Joel Berglund, the 
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well known Wagnerian bass-baritone, has assumed this position. He 
began his first season in this capacity with a performance of Die Meister- 
singer in which he sang one of his most famous parts, Hans Sachs ; 
Svanholm was the Walther. A new production of Carmen followed, 
the first work of the new stage director Wilhelm von Wymetal. The 
Carmen was sung by Eva Gustavson who was making her debut and had 
sung Amneris in the New York radio performance of Aida under 
Toscanini. Wymetal next offered a restaged Ring in which Birgit 
Nilsson, whose earlier appearances as Venus and Senta had aroused 
such favourable comment, sang the parts of Sieglinde and the Sieg fried 
Briinnhilde. Dobrowen conducted and produced Pique Dame, with 
settings by the outstanding Hungarian designer Gustav Olah; Isa 
Quensel, Birgit Nilsson, Einar Beyron and Sigurd Bjérling were among 
the singers. The company of the Gothenberg Theatre visited Stockholm 
and gave two successful performances of The Rape of Lucretia. 
TORONTO, C.B.C. 

Benjamin Britten writes about a broadcast of Peter Grimes: 

| have been present at only three foreign productions of Peter Grimes 
(the two in Switzerland and the American premiére at Tanglewood) 
and I have heard, in addition, perhaps three or four more broadcast. 
The fact is that | believe in writing new operas and not in following the 
old ones around—there is not time for both. But I have had, of course, 
detailed reports from friends who have been at many other performances, 
and so I have formed some idea of how the work fares when away from 
home. 

The conclusion I have come to is that Pe/er Grimes makes the greater 
impression in the more modest performances—without perhaps great 
stars—provided that it is thoroughly rehearsed, intelligently presented 
(visually and aurally) with the energies devoted to the general picture 
rather than the detail. The singers must, of course, have good voices, 
but these should be used to interpret the music and not for self-glorifica- 
tion. I suspect that this applies to all other operas ever written but I 
only assert it categorically here, since I wrote this particular one ! 

Travelling in Canada, I have had this conclusion confirmed, when 
hearing a recording of a C.B.C. broadcast of Peter Grimes in Toronto. 
It was given by what, | gather, is developing into a permanent company 
formed for broadcasting operas. Few of the singers are known out- 
side Canada and most of them have a hard time earning their living there 
by singing. This Opera Company is not commercially sponsored, but 
performs in the so-called ‘ Wednesday Nights ’—evenings kept free for 
longer and more serious ‘ cultural’ entertainments, which obviously 
would not interest advertisers. All the same, the audiences for these 
evenings are very big (which shows how silly advertisers can be) ; and 
this production of Grimes attracted so many listeners and made such an 
impression that the air was ‘ cleared ’ the following week and the whole 
programme repeated. 

The performance itself made its impact largely through an extremely 
simple and intelligent production. The diction and characterisation of 
the singers were excellent (never at the expense of the line) so that the 
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events were always clear. This clarity was also helped by intelligent 
positioning in front of the microphone (I think it is called ‘ aural 
perspective ’) rather than by elaborate commentary. Let me say, without 
more delay, that the producer was a young man who recently emigrated 
from England, where he was associated with Decca records—Terence 
Gibbs. It is fair to say that he was the driving force behind the whole 
undertaking. 

No production, however good, could have been so effective had not 
the musical side been really well thought out, carefully rehearsed and 
executed with unusual talent. I was told that the preparation of the 
work took a whole year. Now, it is all very well having a long time to 
rehearse and plan but you must have ideas and the ability to communicate 
them. Any conductor can rush through a three-hour rehearsal and 
then dash off a concert in the evening: give most of them several long 
rehearsals and they are lost. The ability of this conductor, Geoffrey 
Waddington, came as a complete surprise to me: he was first-rate. The 
orchestra of good quality, played with great precision and accuracy, 
and the ensemble singing was also of a high order. Above all, my 
composer’s heart was warmed by the fact that he used the right tempi. 
In the whole work, there were only perhaps three tempi which he 
misjudged and that shows he knew the speeds at which the music was 
singable and playable, and the speeds at which the passages * sound’ 
and make sense. How gratefull wasfor that! The singers’ devotion 
to the task in hand was memorable and most moving. There were 
perhaps not any fantastic voices in the cast but they could all of them 
sing. Some of the secondary parts I have never heard better done— 
Boles or Mrs. Sedley for instance. Frances James (Ellen Orford 
was perhaps the best-known singer in the cast : she is obviously intelligent 
and gifted, and she made a most sympathic character. The Peter 
Grimes of William Morton was quite remarkable. This young singer 
has a voice of just the right timbre. It was not too heavy, which, 
makes the character simply a sadist, nor was it too lyric, which makes it 
a boring opera about a sentimental poet-manqué ; but it had, as it should, 
the elements of both. 

What do we learn from this extraordinary performance, which induced 
acute homesickness in the breasts of two Aldeburghians 4,000 miles from 
home ? One learns | think that to make sense of an opera we should 
examine it closely—its notes and words, and the hints given as to pro- 
duction in the stage directions—and forget preconceived theories. If 
the work has overtones or undercurrents, let them appear by themselves 
and do not emphasise them ; that is sure to put the work out of joint. 
Having found what is actually in a piece, let us perform it with skill, 
energy, discipline and humility. In defiance of many high-brows today, 
who have developed a kind of inverted snobbery about singing, let it 
be understood that to have a gigantic or a creamily beautiful voice is 
not enough—one must know how to sing. If Rossini really did sav 
that about ‘ voce, voce e piu voce,’ he was following the example of 
so many critics (both of the journalist and ‘ dining-out’ variety) in 
saying the apt or witty remark rather than the true one. 
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Elizabeth Schwarzkopf 
Drawing by John Minton 


Gramophone 
Records 


GERMAN 

Entfiibrung: Welcher Kummer & 
Traurigkeit ward mir zum _ Lose 
(Schwarzkopf & Vienna Phil.: Krips: 
LX1249), lannhduser: Blick’ ich umher 
& O du mein holder Abendstern 
(Llewelyn& Phil.: Braithwaite: English : 
C3952), Zigeunerbaron: ja, das Schreiben 
und das Lesen & Eine Nacht in Venedig: 
Ach, wie so herrlich (Kunz & Wiener 
Volksoper Orch.: Paulik: LB86), 
Boccaccio: Boccaccios Lied & Dzée 
Dollarprinzessin (Fall): Das sind die 
Dollarprinzessen (Lichtegg & Zirich Tonhalle: Reinshagen: K2286), 
Zarewitsch (Lehar): Einer wird kommen & Paganini (Lehar): Liebe, 
du Himmel auf Erden (Giiden and Kingsway S.O.: Hans May: F9318). 

This is the first complete version of the glorious aria from Entfaibrung 
and it was made, | believe, just before Schwarzkopf made her English 
debut in 1947. The record would be remarkable for her singing of 
the anguished Wei/ ich dir entrissen bin—did even Mozart ever convey 
grief and longing more certainly in a single phrase >—but the whole 
performance amounts to high-class Mozart singing. I often wonder if 
there is a duller aria than Blick’ ich umber : certainly not as here recorded. 
I cannot help thinking that Llewelyn’s voice sounded better than this in 
real life : something seems to have been lost in the recording, but that 
cannot explain the woefully wooden and inexpressive phrasing. Roth- 
miiller’s versions of the two arias (C3790) are sung with fine musician- 
ship, but those who like a heavier voice in this music may prefer Berglund’s 
record (DB6377 special) which is well sung but without the unusual 
imagination and sensitivity of Rothmiiller. EMI challenge Decca in the 
field of light opera, and Kunz’s record is a model of how these things 
canbedone. The Zigeunerbaron song is apparently concerned with the joys 
of a pig-farmer’s existence, and the fun comes across in spite of the 
thick Austrian country dialect. The Lagunenwalzer on the other side is 
beautifully done and rivals an earlier (and much prized) recording by 
Patzak on Polydor. Neither of Lichtegg’s songs amounts to much, 
but each is competently sung, even though the singer, as so disastrously 
often in vocal records, is too close to the microphone. The Dollar 
Princess is a better tune than the Boccaccio, which by the way is not Hab’ 
ich nur deine Liebe. The gay and tuneful Lehar pieces can seldom have 
been heard to better advantage than in Giiden’s record, and her lovely 
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voice and fresh singing are quite delightful. Anugly hum noticeable at the 
beginning of each side, and audible throughout both, spoils the recording, 
which otherwise has more feeling of depth than the Ziirich Deccas. 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH 

Forza: Overture (L.P.O.: Solti: X298), Don Carlos: Ella giammai 
m’amo & Dormirosol nel manto mio regal (Christoff & Phil.: DB21007), 
Aida: Celeste Aida & Nutile: Mamma mia, che vo’ sape (Lanza & 
Orch.: Callinicos : DB6996), Gioconda: Stella del marinar & Fedora: 
O grandi occhi lucenti (Stignani & Milan S.O.: Quadri: LX12353), 
Pécheurs de Perles: Je crois entendre encore & Manon: En fermant les 
yeux (Lewis & L.S.O.: Krips: K2291), Manon: En fermant les yeux 
& Tosca: E lucevan le stelle (Schock and Phil.: Susskind : Bg868). 

The first side of the Forza overture contains really admirable playing 
by the L.P.O., but there is some deterioration later on and side two is 
rather pedestrian. A well-recorded and pleasant performance but not 
comparable to Toscanini’s (we seem to have said all this in another 
connection in the February number). Philip II in Don Carlos is one of 
the finest bass roles in the entire repertory, and this record contains his 
great scene. As in everything Christoff has done so far in England, 
his constructive phrasing, accuracy, and essentially musical approach 
convince the listener that this is a great singer. The record should be 
no less, but it is prevented from being by a series of ugly sobs which the 
singer introduces at the end. All the same, the singing is magnificent. 
Lanza’s record might serve as an argument for the people who believe 
that Italians have much voice but little art. Nothing that I say will 
prevent it selling as ‘the record of the film,’ but serious listeners are 
warned off it. Though the voice is a fine one, the singing is ludicrously 
insensitive, and the affront to Celeste Aida is unworthy of EMI. What 
a relief to turn to Stignani’s exhibition of the grand manner in voice 
and style. Both arias are at least off the beaten track but neither would 
sound much in lesser hands. 

The best available Dream Song is by Schipa (DA875); this is a fine 
performance, but the date of recording makes it hard to play for users 
of large gramophones. Gigli’s (DA1216) is also good, and the sound 
of the voice most beautiful, but the style itself not so praiseworthy. 
Neither of the two most recent versions quite measures up to these. 
Schock’s is in better French than Lewis’s, but the singer is far too close 
to the microphone : Lewis has the better recording, but there is a nasty 
moment of sharpness in the recitative (on the word den), and the feeling 
is essentially English in its understatement. Both are worthwhile 
souvenirs, but neither will stand with the best available versions. 
Lewis sings the lovely Bizet aria in poor French (something must be 
done about this if he is to record in this language again), but includes 
the recitative. Style and control are excellent and the record is so good 
that one wishes it were better—with some confidence that it one day could 
be. Gigli has done it in Italian (DA1216) and his voice sounds exception- 
ally beautiful: it is altogether one of his finest recordings. Schock 
sings the Tosca aria as if he were not tired of it, but there is some evidence 
of strain. 
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Marjorie Shires. Drawing by John Min 








Opera Diary 


Faust (January 24) 

Time and time again a repertory performance at this theatre is a 
proof that if an opera company possesses a sincere and homogeneous 
style even the ‘ nth’ repetition of an opera such as this is a refreshing 
and satisfying experience to the listener. Not only was this Faust 


such an experience, but it had the added pleasure, indeed thrill, of 


introducing to this listener a young soprano in the role of Marguerite, 
who should, if carefully nurtured, become in the next five or so years 
the finest dramatic soprano in this country since Eva Turner. This 
gold-mine is Amy Shuard, a twenty-five year old girl whose only previous 
operatic experience was in South Africa. She possesses a truly thrilling 
voice of the kind that becomes fuller and more powerful in its upper 
reaches ; the tone is round, and vibrant, and the stronger support which 
the lower portion of the voice still needs will no doubt soon come. In 
addition she has a charming stage presence and a natural acting ability. 

Hervey Allen’s Mephistopheles was a finished study in the macabre 
and was admirably sung ; James Johnston was a fervently lyrical Faust 
and Frederick Sharp a rather dry-voiced Valentine. There is much 
with which one can disagree in Dennis Arundel’s production, but it 
had the sovereign merit of consistency. H. D. R. 
COVENT GARDEN 
Madama Butterfly (January 28 and February 22). 

A production which is not begun with the conviction that never 
previously have the composer’s intentions been so well realised as they 
are now to be is not worth finishing. Obviously there will be dupli- 
cations of the stock repertory operas, and the only way such a procedure 
can be justified artistically is if each new production of a hackneyed 
masterpiece is able to bring the virtues of freshness and careful study 
to what one assumes will be at least an all-round adequacy elsewhere. 
The absence of a suitable cast for Butterfly at Covent Garden ruled out 
adequacy in any form, and was a far better reason than the decent pro- 
duction already at Sadler’s Wells why this opera was not at the moment 
the right one to add to the Covent Garden repertory. 

There are a few points in favour of the new production. The scenery 
and costumes (by Sophie Fedorovitch) are admirable, beautiful to look 
at, and full of charm and atmosphere. Helpmann’s production was 
imaginative, and entirely conditioned by the musical demands of the 
score. Is it a coincidence that two of the best productions at Covent 
Garden have been by Ashton and Helpmann: or is it simply their long 
association with musical theatre that has given them qualifications some 
other producers in this house have so conspicuously lacked ? 

Schwarzkopf has been a most useful singer at Covent Garden and has 
sometimes approached real greatnmess—for instance as Pamina. In 
Butterfly she has her least congenial role. The boldness of Puccini's 
vocal style eludes her almost completely, and she has neither the attack 
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Sophie Fedorovitch’s design for the first act of ‘ Madama Butterfly’ 


nor the vocal stamina for this role. There were of course moments of 
good singing throughout the opera, and some of the soft passages were 
appealingly done : but not all her professional skill could hide her vocal 
inadequacy at climaxes, or the fact, as it seems to me, that she was badly 
Cast. 

Not only was there no suitable singer for Butterfly in the company, 
but neither of the Pinkertons I saw was particularly good. Schock’s 
rounder voice made him on the whole the more acceptable—when he 
was audible—but the music was heavy for him, and he introduced more 
and more musical comedy unmusicalities as the evening wore on. Neate 
appeared to sing much of the role well, but he also was hard to hear. 
The undeniable physical assets of the two Pinkertons provided poor 
compensation for their vocal lightness, particularly in the Love Duet. 
Tom Williams makes a sympathetic Sharpless, but his voice is now 
rather heavy for the role, and his pitch in passages that lie high for him 
was often inaccurate. Sinclair sang Suzuki’s music well, and she was 
in many ways the best of the principals, though the part needs more 
authority than she yet possesses. What worried me most was the very 
low standard of the smaller roles. Tree has apparently not enough 
voice for Goro, and often preferred not to use Puccini’s notes in his 
efforts to get the words across. Rhydderch Davies was a poor Bonze, 
and he gave a complete demonstration in his singing and his acting 
of that old army adage about ‘ going through the motions.’ Ernest 
Davies attempted little as Yamadori and achieved less, the whole episode 
having as a result little or no significance. 
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The orchestra was loud on January 28, but better in this respect on 
February 22. However, in spite of its faults, the musical side of the 
performance did not give the impression of being under-rehearsed (nor 
certainly did the production). Braithwaite appeared to take the view that 
Puccini can stand any amount of rubafo, but, though the music slowed 
down almost to a standstill on occasions, these pauses usually enabled 
Schwarzkopf to do some of her best singing. All the same it is not at 
all a commendable procedure. One hopes that in future so carefully 
prepared a performance will amount to rather more : and that repertory 
pieces will be produced only when full justice can be done them, h. 
THE LONDON OPERA CLUB : FORTUNE THEATRE. 

ingélique and The Husband On The Mat (February 21). 

The penultimate rehearsal of Angélique made me laugh a good deal, the 
final dress rehearsal quite amused me, but the actual public performance 
only made me smile occasionally ; was this because I had in so short 
a time become too familiar with the work ? The production was good, 
and I am forced to the conclusion that Angélique is an opera of which 
one can easily weary, no matter how brilliantly it is done. 

This work is termed an opéra-farce, but is more farce than opera, 
and the spoken sections seemed to take up far more time than the music. 
It is based on the story of the shrewish wife who in the end goes to the 
devil and proves too much even for him—the same theme as has been 
used by Dvorak in The Devil and Kate, by Arthur Benjamin in The Devil 
Take Her, and, slightly differently, by Weinberger in Schwanda. The 
last-named opera is of the same vintage as Angélique (1927); and, though 














* Madama Butterfly.” Opposite : Schwarzkopf and Schock in Act I. (Photo 
Alee Murray.) Above : The final tableau of Act II, Scene 1. (Photo Roger 
Wood). 


one would not attempt to place Weinberger and Ibert on an equal footing 
as musicians, | found my reactions to the humours of Schwanda and 
Angélique strangely similar. As with another work of the same period, 
Fagade, much of Ibert’s score, clever though it is, already sounds dated. 

David Harris’s translation of the Nino libretto, excellent for the 
Italian and German episodes, was too colloquial for the sections allotted 
to the six neighbours and for most of Charlot’s part. A less gifted 
producer than Geoffrey Dunn would have wrought havoc with this work 
and allowed it to deteriorate into burlesque instead of keeping it at the 
level of satire ; even he was unable to sustain the satire in the Negro 
episode and the dénouement. 

Eugenie Castle as Angélique looked and acted well, but I found that 
her rather shrill voice grated on the ear, although the part certainly 
requires a brittle and Gallic voice. Douglas Craig’s Boniface was a 
suitably henpecked figure, and Dennis Bowen as Charlot, the hard 
boiled advertising agent, more American than French, was an excellent 
study none the less. The three tourists who come to purchase Angélique 
were played by Trefor Jones, a gloriously funny and incredibly real 
operatic Italian; Frank Sale, an even funnier Austrian mountaineer 
displaying an unexpectedly vivid sense of humour ; and Martin Lawrence, 
who as the Negro was unfortunately inclined to overstep the bounds of 
satire. Edward Renton achieved wonders with the Alexandra Orchestra 
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and deserves a chance to show what he can do with larger forces elsewhere. 

Angélique was preceded by Offenbach’s The Husband On The Mat, a 
frothy work full of charm and wit. The music, here like Donizetti, 
there like Johann Strauss, seemed more elegant than either. Dunn’s 
translation was most effective and clever, and Desmond Davis’s pro- 
duction tasteful and pointed. Rose Hill, making a most welcome return 
to the opera stage and singing well, was a suitably coy bride ; Maureen 
Springer as her rather forward young friend fulfilled the promise she 
had shown in I/ Matrimonio Segreto last autumn, and Max Worthley 
was a debonair and dashing young lover. Ernest Urbach made a 
fleeting appearance as the Husband but seemed reluctant to let us hear 
his voice once again. Mark Lubbock, although suffering from influenza, 
conducted with a real understanding for this type of music. “H. D. R. 


SADLER’S WELLS 
La Traviata (February 25). 

What a curious thing is production! By an arrangement of groups 
on the stage, a timing of entrances and exits, an organisation of in- 
dividual movements and facial expressions, an opera can be made to 
conform with what is laid down and with what is implied in the libretto 
and in the stage directions, and can bear an emphasis which fits the main 
purpose of the music and the drama. There is of course much more to 
it than just this. Any inflexion, any stressing of one word as opposed 


« Angélique’: Trefor Jones, Eugenie Castle and Dennis Bowen. Photo Hans Wild 
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Dennis Bowen, I sugenie Castle and Frank Sale in “Angélique? Photo Hans Wild 





























to another, anything in fact which goes towards the portrayal of a character 
by extra-musical means is in the province of production—everything that 
is except the actual musical preparation of the opera. Production can 
ensure that a composer’s conception is more in evidence than what may 
be the old-fashioned stage convention of its day ; it can perpetuate an 
established tradition, or initiate a new one; it can add the advantages 
of experience to the assets of youth. Production can and all too often 
does concern itself with other things—but let us for a change talk only 
about good production, since that is what we are concerned with here. © 

\t this performance, Joan Cross’s influence as producer could be 
felt in any number of unobtrusive details : Baron Duphol was allowed a 
more positive attitude than usual in the gambling scene; the couple 
who overheard Violetta and Armand quarrelling in the same scene 
provided a reason why the guests were already at the key-hole as it were 
when peremptorily summoned by Armand ; and the glimpse of Violetta 
and Armand so obviously in love at the beginning of the second act 
lent plausibility to Violetta’s impassioned declaration later on. More 
important was the avoidance of restlessness in the musical set-pieces, 
and the believable behaviour of all the characters—Germont for instance 
did not suffer a sea-change in the middle of Act II but was throughout 
the worried pragmatist dabbling in the world of the imagination. Most 
impressive result of all was to be seen in the advance of Marjorie Shires, 
who, in the course of studying this one role, has jumped from promise 
to something close to fulfilment. A sense of operatic tradition exists 
in England only at Sadler’s Wells, and recently it has been harder and 
harder to find in performances at that theatre. Now it is evident that 
Joan Cross, its finest active exponent today, has imparted something 
of the secret to Shires. The credit must go equally to teacher and pupil : 
it is perhaps the finest achievement of a thoroughly praiseworthy pro- 
duction. 

The musical side of this Traviata is less impressive. Michael Mudie 
conducted with much less than his usual ability and his over-emphasis 
of the broad phrase and his erratic tempi were far from helpful to the 
over-all effect. In addition, the orchestra was uncertain, and in the Act! 
prelude down-right bad. Shires sang the first act with astonishing 
fluency, and the second with a real sense of drama and a /egato that was 
only less assured than her coloratura. Rowland Jones is not the most 
lyrical or the most romantic of tenors, but his Armand was a firmer 
character than many, and he sang the music with conviction. Matters 
brought great experience and a sympathetic reading of the part to his 
portrayal of Germont pére, but all his skill could not hide the difficulty 
he had with the firm singing line of Verdi’s music. The sets, by William 
Chappell, entirely suited the intimate style of the performance. H. 
An Apology 

It is regretted that in our review of Let’s Make An Opera in the February 
number of OPERA it was stated that the parts of Norman and Black Bob 
were played by Norman Lumsden, when in fact they were played by 
John Highcock. We offer our apologies to the two artists concerned. 

Right : Marjorie Shires and Arnold Matters in Act II of ‘ Traviata. 
Photo [nous \{icBean 
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